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SUR LE SENS DES TITRES DE QUELQUES COMEDIES 
DE MOLIERE 


Il est fréquent que les comédies du XVIIéme siécle portent des 
titres composés de deux mots juxtaposés dont il est malaisé de 
déterminer la fonction grammaticale. Ainsi le Riche Mécontent, de 
Chappuzeau (1661). Avons-nous affaire 4 deux substantifs en 
apposition, ou 4 un substantif et un adjectif, et dans ce cas, lequel 
est le substantif? Avant d’analyser ce petit probléme grammatical 
et ses conséquences littéraires, spécialement en ce qui concerne 
Moliére, essayons d’apprécier l’importance du phénoméne et de voir 
ou il se situe de préférence. 

D’aprés les listes que donne M. H. C. Lancaster,’ on peut 
voir que sur 777 comédies et tragi-comédies du XVIléme siécle que 
nous possédons, 260, soit 33.5%, donc plus du tiers, ont des titres 
formés de deux mots juxtaposés. Le procédé est donc largement 
répandu.? Les comédies fournissent 200 titres de ce genre sur 546, 
done 36.6%, et les tragi-comédies 60 sur 231, soit 25.9%. Le 
“titre 4 deux mots” parait donc plus spécial 4 la comédie. 

Si maintenant nous examinons la répartition par périodes, nous 
obtenons les résultats suivants: 


1610-1634 1635-1651 1652-1672 1673-1700 
Comédies 5 sur 26 19 sur 56 81 sur 171 95 sur 293 
19.3% 33.99% 47.4%, 32.4% 
Tragi- 19 sur 80 33 sur 107 8 sur 43 0 sur 1 
comédies 23.7% 30.8% 18.6% 


Totaux 24 sur 106 52 sur 163 89 sur 214 95 sur 294 
22.6% 31.9% 41.6% 32.3% 


*A History of French dramatic Literature in the 17th century. 

?Si l’on compte les sous-titres, la proportion est plus forte encore: 110 
sous-titres formés de deux mots juxtaposés sur un total de 219 sous-titres, 
done 50.2%, soit un peu plus de la moitié. Que M. Lancaster, qui m’a 
communiqué une liste inédite de sous-titres, et qui m’a aidé par ailleurs de 
ses précieux conseils, me permette de lui témoigner ici ma reconnaissance. 
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On remarquera qu’au début du siécle, quand la comédie et la 
tragi-comédie ne sont pas encore nettement distinguées, le titre 4 
deux mots juxtaposés est plus fréquent dans la tragi-comédie que 
dans la comédie. Plus tard, le procédé suit asséz réguliérement 
V’évolution et la disparition de la tragi-comédie: le pourcentage de 
ce genre de titres croit avec le nombre des tragi-comédies (jusqu’en 
1651) et décroit ensuite, quand le genre de la tragi-comédie s’étiole 
et disparait. 

Il n’en est pas tout 4 fait de méme dans le domaine de la comédie. 
Alors que le nombre des comédies ne cesse de croitre au cours du 
XVIlIéme siécle, le nombre des “ titres 4 deux mots” croit aussi, 
mais moins vite. Les deux développements sont 4 peu prés paral- 
léles jusqu’en 1672, la proportion des titres 4 deux mots augmentant 
a peu prés autant que le nombre des comédies, mais entre 1673 et 
1700, si l’on a 95 titres 4 deux mots, donc plus que les 81 de la 
période précédente, ils ne forment plus que les 32.4% du total, a 
comparer avec l’impressionnante proportion de 47.4% a V’époque de 
Moliére. D’autres formes de titres se développent 4 la fin du siécle, 
et celle que nous étudions n’est plus aussi répandue par rapport 
aux autres. 

I] s’agit donc d’un procédé important du théatre classique, quoique 
relatif 4 un détail, et dont le terrain d’élection est la comédie, et 
Vépoque d’élection celle de Moliére. 

Quant 4 la définition grammaticale du procédé, elle est loin d’étre 
aisée. Il ne suffira point de chercher dans les dictionnaires du 
XVIléme siécle si les deux mots en question sont généralement em- 
ployés, 4 telle ou telle époque, comme adjectifs ou comme sub- 
stantifs. L’immense majorité des adjectifs du XVIléme siécle peut 
s’employer, et s’emploie souvent, comme substantifs. C’est méme 
une mode précieuse: “ Pousser le doux, le tendre et le passionné.” * 
“ Nous n’avons garde . . . de donner de notre sérieux dans le doux 
de votre flatterie.”* I] nous faudrait done un critére général qui 
permette de distinguer ladjectif du substantif. Bien que les 
linguistes contemporains insistent sur l’indétermination fonda- 
mentale de ces deux catégories grammaticales,> nous pourrons 
adopter la distinction logique de Jespersen : 


3’ Moliére, Précieuses Ridicules, se. 4. * Tbid., se. 9. 

5 Voir Vendryés, Le langage, Iléme Partie, ch. 3, Différentes espéces de 
mots, et Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, ch. 5, Substantives and ad- 
jectives. 
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Substantives are more special than adjectives, they are applicable to fewer 
objects than adjectives, in the parlance of logicians, the extension of a 
substantive is less and its intension is greater than that of an adjective.® 


Compte tenu des possibilités qu’indiquent les dictionnaires, nous 
verrons donc dans chaque cas si le sens de la piéce autorise a affirmer 
que l’un des deux mots qui composent le titre a une compréhension 
plus grande que l’autre, auquel cas il pourra étre adjectif, ou bien 
s’il y a apposition de deux substantifs, et dans ce cas quel est le sens 
qui s’en dégage. 

Il en résulte évidemment que les dimensions de cette étude ne 
permettent pas de songer 4 faire cette enquéte pour toutes les comé- 
dies du XVIIéme siécle. Nous nous bornerons 4 étudier les titres 
de notre plus grand comique, dont la production coincide précisé- 
ment avec la plus grande vogue du procédé, en les éclairant quand il 
y aura lieu par des rapprochements avec les titres des comédies 


contemporaines. 
* * 


Sur les 34 comédies de Moliére, 14 portent des titres ou des sous- 
titres formés de deux mots juxtaposés. La plus grande partie de 
ces 14 titres ne présente 4 premiére vue aucune difficulté. 

Il ne saurait y avoir aucun doute pour le Dépit amoureuz, le 
Cocu tmaginaire,’ le Mariage forcé, le Mari confondu,’ les Amants 
magnifiques, le Malade imaginaire. Parfaitement simples au point 
de vue de la forme, tous ces titres sont composés d’un substantif 
suivi d’un adjectif épithéte. Nous verrons plus loin le sens de 
tous ces adjectifs. 

Non moins clairs sont Amour médecin, ?Amour peintre,® et le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme. Le deuxiéme mot de chacun de ces titres 
est un substantif en apposition au premier substantif, et le sens 
est: L’Amour (représenté par l’amant, Clitandre), qui est un 
médecin, qui devient médecin, qui se déguise en médecin,—et ainsi 
des autres.?° 

Le cas du Prince Jaloua™ est moins évident. Au XVIIéme 
siécle comme aujourd’hui, jalouz pouvait étre adjectif: 


* Op. cit., p. 75. 8 Sous-titre de George Dandin. 

7 Sous-titre de Sganarelle. ° Sous-titre du Sicilien. 

7° Cf. les titres des traductions du Bourgeois gentilhomme: Der Biirger 
als Edelmann, Berlin, 1912, et, plus clair encore: The cit turned gentle- 
man, New York, 1933. 

1 Sous-titre de Dom Garcie de Navarre. 
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Mon ceur de votre honneur jaloux 
Ne fera point rougir un pére tel que vous *” 


ou substantif : 


Ma jalouse en fureur.** 


Moliére lui-méme l’a employé comme substantif: 


M’en rendre maitre en dépit du jaloux ** 


Un jaloux (substantif) est un homme fonciérement jaloux, qui 
Vest toujours, par nature. Or la jalousie est bien le trait fonda- 
mental du caractére de Dom Garcie, défini comme tel dés son entrée 
en scéne (acte I, sc. 3), et ’un des ressorts essentiels de l’intrigue. 
Par ailleurs, “ jaloux,” comme terme de théatre, désignant un type 
traditionnel et presque un “ emploi,” se présentait naturellement a 
Vesprit de Moliére comme un substantif.** Il est done naturel de 
considérer le sous-titre de Dom Garcie comme formé de deux sub- 
stantifs en apposition. 

Dans l’Atrabilaire Amoureuz,'® les deux termes peuvent étre ’un 
et lautre substantif ou adjectif: 


“Un mélancolique, un atrabilaire ”: +7 substantif. 
“Un homme purement atrabilaire ”: ** adjectif. 


Et de méme: 


“S’érigent pour rimer en amoureux transis”: ?° substantif. 
“ Bajazet en est-il amoureux? ” adjectif. 


On pourrait d’abord étre tenté de raisonner ici comme pour le 
Prince Jaloux et de trouver dans ce titre deux substantifs. Il est 
exact qu’en francais moderne “ amoureux ” est un terme de théatre 
au méme titre que “jaloux.” Mais le‘X VIIéme siécle employait 
plutét “amant” dans ce sens. En outre, sur onze autres titres de 
comédies ou tragi-comédies classiques ou l’on trouve le mot amou- 


12 Racine, Iphigénie, acte Iv, se. 4. 

13 Corneille, Médée, acte U, se. 4. 

1* Hoole des Femmes, acte I, se. 4. 

** Cf. les titres antérieurs, Le Jalour sans sujet, de Beys (1634), et La 
Jalouse d’elle-méme, de Boisrobert (1650). 

16 Sous-titre du Misanthrope. 

17 Palaprat, Muet, 1, 4. 1° Boileau, Art Poétique, 2. 

2® Guy Patin, Lettres, 196. 2° Racine, Bajazet, acte Iv, sc. 5. 
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reux, il est substantif dans 3 cas seulement ** et vraisemblablement- 
adjectif dans les 8 autres.?? L’ordre des deux mots apporte une 
présomption supplémentaire: la place normale de l’adjectif en 
frangais est aprés le nom,”* et c’est bien la place qu’occupe amou- 
reux dans les 8 titres cités, ainsi que dans l’Atrabilaire amoureug. 
Les raisons proprement linguistiques nous aménent donc 4 penser 
que atrabilaire est substantif et amoureux adjectif. Si nous nous 
référons maintenant au contenu du Misanthrope, on nous accordera 
sans doute aisément qu’Alceste est au premier chef un “ atrabilaire ” ; 
son amour ne sert qu’é mettre sa misanthropie en valeur en s’oppo- 
sant a elle, et c’est la misanthropie qui triomphe, aprés un débat 
qui n’est qu’un des aspects de la piéce, de l’amour; ce dernier est 
donc suffisamment indiqué par un adjectif.** 

Pour les Femmes Savantes, on ne se pose généralement pas le 
probléme que nous étudions ici. On admet, sans y réfléchir da- 
vantage, que savantes est un adjectif. C’est pourquoi on traduit le 
titre en anglais par The Learned Ladies * et en allemand par Die 
gelehrten Frauen.” Pourtant, savante peut étre substantif. Pour 
la forme masculine, savant, son emploi comme substantif est ancien 
et courant dans la langue. Il n’en est pas de méme pour savante, 
parce que la réalité qu’elle désigne est relativement récente. Avant 
Pépanouissement de la Préciosité, et le développement du féminisme 
qui l’accompagne,”’ les femmes pouvaient étre 4 l’occasion savantes, 


*1L’Amoureux extravagant, sous-titre de la Place Royale, de Corneille 
(1634), la piéce du méme nom de Francoise Pascal (1657) et L’Amoureuse 
vaine et ridicule, également de Francoise Pascal et de 1657. 

22 L’Indienne amoureuse, de du Rocher (1631). La Pélerine amoureuse, 
de Rotrou (1637). Le Docteur amoureuz, de Le Vert (1638). Le Fantéme 
amoureux, de Quinault (1656). Le Vieillard amoureux, de Francoise 
Pascal (1664). Les Barbons amoureuz, de Chevalier (1662). Le Péda- 
gogue amoureur, du méme (1665). La Dupe amoureuse, de Rosimond 
(1671). 

**Brunot et Bruneau, Précis de Grammaire historique de la langue 
frangaise, p. 305. 

**On peut rappeler ici la définition de Mansion, Reference French Gram- 
mar, p. 194: l’adjectif se place aprés le nom s’il sert & distinguer l’objet: 
encre rouge, eau froide, angle droit. Alceste est du genre atrabilaire et de 
lespéce amoureus. 

28 Londres, 1714. 
2° Bremen, 1854. 
**Cf. Baumal, Le féminisme au temps de Moliére, passim. 


‘ 
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on n’avait pas ’habitude de voir en elles des savantes. Et chez la 
plupart des écrivains classiques, l’emploi de ce mot comme sub- 
stantif, au féminin, n’est pas exempt d’une certaine ironie: 


Cette savante 
Qu’estime Roberval et que Sauveur fréquente. 
D’ou vient qu’elle a l’eil trouble et le teint si terni? ** 


Moliére l’avait employé ainsi dés l’Ecole des Femmes: 


Héroines du temps, Mesdames les Savantes, 
Pousseuses de tendresse et de beaux sentiments .. . *° 


C’est précisément V’opposition qui existe, dans esprit de ces 
auteurs, entre l’idée de femme et l’idée de savante, qui peut nous faire 
pencher 4 voir dans ce dernier terme un substantif. L’apposition 
aurait ici pour but de rapprocher deux idées contradictoires. Le pro- 
cédé qui consiste 4 mettre en valeur une antinomie dans un titre était 
déja visible dans le Prince Jalouax (car, d’aprés les idées précieuses 
que suit Moliére dans cette piéce,*° la jalousie est indigne d’un “ hon- 
néte homme,” et 4 plus forte raison de la grande ime d’un prince) 
et dans ’Atrabilaire amoureux. Il s’impose bien plus ici, puisque 
cette antinomie est le sujet de la piéce. Stendhal, longtemps avant 
qu’il fit devenu un homme de lettres, l’avait bien vu et bien dit: 
“Tei Moliére voudrait rendre ridicule aux yeux de tous, et d’une 
maniére trés aisée 4 comprendre, un mal moral (selon lui) qui 
consiste a ce qu’une femme soit savante.” ** Et encore: “ La qualité 
de savante détruit net la grace, l’extermine partout.”** Cette 
opposition dans les titres est d’ailleurs fréquente dans les comédies 
du XVIléme siécle, au point de devenir un véritable cliché. Citons: 
La Fille Capitaine, de Montfleury (1672), La Fille Viceroi, de 
Nanteuil (1672), ot il s’agit d’emplois jugés incompatibles avec le 
beau sexe; ** et plus généralement: l’Amie Rivale, sous-titre de la 


28 Boileau, Satires, x. 

2° Acte I, se. 3. 

8° Cf. Baumal, Moliére auteur précieux, surtout ch. 3. 

** Moliére, Shakespeare, la comédie et le rire, éd. Martineau, p. 7. 

82 Tbid., p. 17. 

**Ce type se développe naturellement aprés Moliére, & mesure qu’on 
reconnait la place de plus en plus considérable que prennent les femmes 
dans la société: La Dame médecin, de Montfleury (1678), Colombine 
avocat, de Fatouville (1685), Isabelle médecin, du méme (1685), La Fille 
savante, du méme (1690), La Fille médecin, anonyme (1697). 
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Galerie du Palais, de Corneille (1633), les Riwaur amis, de Bois- 
robert (1638), les Galantes Vertweuses, de Desfontaines (1642), 
les Innocents coupables, de Brosse (1645), Jodelet ow le Maitre 
Valet, de Scarron (1645), les Morts Vivants, de d’Ouville (1646), 
et toutes les piéces inspirées de ce théme italien, l’Aveugle clair- 
voyant, de Brosse (1650), ’Heureue Infortwné, sous-titre des 
Coups d’amour, de Boisrobert (1655), les Amis Ennemis, sous- 
titre d’Armetzar, de Chappuzeau (1657), le Fou raisonnable, de 
Poisson (1664), etc... . Desfontaines semble spécialiste du 
procédé. Outre sa tragi-comédie des Galantes Vertueuses, il a écrit 
deux romans qui ont pour titres: Les hewreuses infortunes de 
Céliante et Marilinde, veuves pucelles (1636) et L’Inceste innocent 
(1638) .** 

Il existe done au XVIIéme siécle une trés forte tendance a l’op- 
position dans l’apposition, si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, et ce 
procédé s’appliquait particuliérement bien au sujet des Femmes 
Savantes. Mais nous avons une raison plus spéciale de considérer 
ici savantes comme un substantif. Si en effet Moliére avait voulu 
faire de ce mot un adjectif, négligeant ainsi, contre toute vrai- 
semblance, de mettre l’opposition en valeur, le mot Femmes perdait 
toute raison d’étre, et Moliére devait écrire simplement: Les 
Savantes. Il avait ainsi le choix entre un substantif et deux sub- 
stantifs, ce dernier tour plus expressif par le contraste qu’il suggére. 
Il a choisi les deux substantifs. Il ne pouvait étre question d’un 
substantif et d’un adjectif. On affaiblit donc considérablement le 
sens de la piéce quand on comprend savantes comme un adjectif. 
Par suite, la véritable traduction en anglais serait, non The Learned 
Ladies, mais The Ladies Scholars. 

Le cas des Précieuses Ridicules est le plus épineux de tous. 
Comme dans Atrabilaire amoureuz, nous avons affaire 4 deux mots 
qui peuvent étre ’un et l’autre adjectif ou substantif. Précieuz, 
d’abord adjectif: “ L’air précieux n’a pas seulement infecté Paris ” ** 
s’est substantivé pour la méme raison que savante: “ Les véritables 
précieuses.” ** Quant 4 ridicule, s’il est courant comme adjectif: 


On sera ridicule et je n’oserai rire! *” 


**Tl n’est pas inutile de rappeler ici que Desfontaines fut l’un des princi- 
paux fournisseurs de l’Illustre Théétre. 

®5 Moliére, Précieuses ridicules, sc. I. 

Tbid., Préface. 
87 Boileau, Satires, Ix. 
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il ne faut pas oublier qu’il est extrémement employé aussi au 
XVIléme siécle comme substantif. Les exemples en abondent dans 
Moliére: 


On m’en a parlé comme d’un ridicule.** 
Cléante . . . a bien paru ridicule achevé.*® 
La constance n’est bonne que pour des ridicules.*° 


Nous devons donc, pour déterminer la fonction des deux mots, 
nous demander si les héroines de la piéce sont essentiellement pré- 
cieuses ou essentiellement ridicules. Bien qu’elles soient constam- 
ment et précieuses et ridicules, il semble évident que Moliére a 
voulu montrer que leur ridicule est la cause de leur préciosité, et 
non le contraire. Elles sont devenues précieuses parce qu’elles 
étaient ridicules, elles ne sont pas devenues ridicules 4 cause d’une 
préciosité qu’elles ne connaissent que d’hier. Il ressort clairement 
des déclarations de Moliére dans la Préface et de celles de Gorgibus 
dans la piéce que le but est de montrer les ravages que produit la 
préciosité quand deux provinciales sans bon sens s’en entichent, et 
non de prétendre que la préciosité méne toujours et nécessairement 
au ridicule. L’efit-il cru, Moliére débutant ne pouvait prendre cette 
position devant le public précieux qui a contribué au succés de sa 
piéce, et pour lequel il a toujours eu des égards.** 

Si done Cathos et Magdelon sont ridicules avant d’étre précieuses, 
il en résulte, pour notre titre, que ridicules doit étre substantif. 
Mais ceci améne une conséquence imprévue: si précieuses est ad- 
jectif, il doit, conformément aux habitudes de la langue, étre placé 
aprés le nom, et Moliére aurait di dire: Les Ridicules Précieuses. 
Si précieuses est un substantif juxtaposé 4 ridicules et moins im- 
portant que lui, il doit aussi se placer aprés lui, comme dans le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, le Prince Jaloux, les Femmes Savantes, 
et cent autres titres en dehors de Moliére. L/’optique du théatre 
exige en effet qu’on présente tout de suite au spectateur le caractére 
essentiel, pour éviter d’entrainer son esprit dans une fausse 
direction. 

Dans l’un et l’autre cas, Moliére aurait donc dé intituler sa piéce: 
Les Ridicules Précieuses. Pourquoi ne l’a-t-il pas fait? Parce que 
ridicule n’est pas aussi stable comme substantif que bourgeois ou 
prince, ou tout autre mot qui ne peut étre que substantif. Si dans 


38 Hcole des Femmes, acte I, sc. 4. “© Dom Juan, acte I, se. 2. 
*® Misanthrope, acte I, sc. 4. “. Cf. Baumal, op. cit., passim. 
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Les Ridicules Précieuses, on est tenté de prendre ridicules pour un 
adjectif, on fait alors de précieuses un substantif, et le sens change 
du tout au tout.*? L/’adjectif placé avant le nom est banal et non 
accentué (petits enfants, bon garcon) et tend 4 former groupe avec 
lui (petit pois, gentilhomme). Il en résulte inévitablement que 
Vadoption du titre Les Ridicules Précieuses signifiera que toutes les 
précieuses sont ridicules, si l’on a le malheur, comme il n’est pas 
impossible, de faire de précieuses le nom et de ridicules V’adjectif. 
C’est une catastrophe! Moliére ne pouvait risquer une pareille 
équivoque, ni offrir de gaité de cceur a ses détracteurs la possibilité 
d’une interprétation aussi maligne, et pourtant aussi facile 4 donner 
et aussi naturelle, 4 cause du double emploi de ridicule. 

Il a donc di se résigner au titre Les Précieuses Ridicules, ou 
précieuses est naturellement compris dés l’abord comme un sub- 
stantif, puisqu’il est le premier mot et qu’il peut étre substantif.* 
Ferons-nous de ridicules un second substantif? Le sens serait alors, 
comme dans l’Amour peintre, le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, etc... . : 
les précieuses qui jouent a étre ridicules, ou qui veulent se faire passer 
pour ridicules; idée qu’il suffit d’exprimer pour en voir l’absurdité. 
I] faut donc voir en ridicules un simple adjectif, comme dans |’Heri- 


tier ridicule, de Scarron (1650), Amant ridicule, de Boisrobert 
(1655), le Marquis ridicule, de Scarron (1656), Amoureuse vaine 
et ridicule, de Francoise Pascal (1657).** Au lieu du sens fort et 


“? Cf. Mansion, Reference French Grammar, pp. 194 sqq. 

** Pour un raisonnement analogue, cf. Lucien Foulet, Petite Syntawe de 
Vancien frangais, pp. 92-105. 

“* Malgré les nécessités grammaticales qui obligeaient Moliére 4 faire de 
ridicules un adjectif, la tendance & en faire un substantif était si forte, si 
naturelle pour un esprit du XVIIéme siécle, et si en accord avec le sens de 
la piéce que c’est comme substantif que Saint-Evremond l’emploie dans ses 
Stances & Ninon de Lenclos: 


“ Moliére en vain eit cherché dans la Cour 
Ses Ridicules affectées; 
Et ses Facheuwx n’auraient pas vu le jour, 
Manque d’objets 4 fournir les idées.” 


On ne saurait penser & tirer de ce passage une objection 4 notre maniére de 
voir. Saint-Evremond, suivant l’habitude constante du XVIIéme siécle, ne 
‘cite pas exactement, il fait seulement allusion au titre en citant le mot 
qui l’a le plus frappé; et ce mot étant isolé se présente nécessairement 
comme un substantif. Que d’ailleurs Saint-Evremond ne se pique pas ici 
d’exactitude, c’est ce que montre assez la grosse erreur qui cherche les 


es. 
- 
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expressif que le titre 4 deux mots semble permettre, et qu’il donnera 
dans l’Atrabilaire amoureuz ou les Femmes Savantes, il semble glisser 
ici entre les mains de Moliére et ne laisser comme résidu qu’un titre . 
banal, inspiré par des analogies contemporaines. Faut-il en accuser la 
relative inexpérience de Moliére? Ou ne faut-il pas plutdt en 
trouver la cause dans les difficultés propres 4 ce titre? Il semble 
bien en effet, on l’a assez vu par cet exemple, qu’a partir d’un certain 
degré d’indéfinition grammaticale, le titre 4 deux mots entraine a4 
des complications presque inextricables. 

On serait assez tenté d’appliquer les mémes idées au Médecin 
Volant. C’est Faguet qui nous le suggére: “Le titre ne peut pas 
étre expliqué avec une entiére certitude, écrit-il. Je crois qu’il faut 
Ventendre dans le sens de médecin improvisé. Les faux soldats, 
hommes que l’on engageait pour un jour afin de les faire figurer 
dans une revue et de combler les vides de la compagnie, s’appelaient 
passe-volants. Le Sganarelle du Médecin Volant, comme plus 
tard celui du Médecin malgré lut, est un figurant, un faux docteur, 
un médecin improvisé pour la circonstance; de la son nom de 
Médecin Volant. Il est probable que c’est 1a V’interprétation véri- 
table.” *° On remarquera Vhésitation de Faguet, et ses formules 
restrictives. I] ne semble pas étre bien convaincu lui-méme de son 
hypothése. Elle ne laisse pas d’étre séduisante. Le malheur est 
qu’aucun dictionnaire du XVIIéme siécle ne donne ce sens pour 
volant. C’est passe-volant seul qui signifie faux soldat qu’on engage 
pour combler les vides dans une revue. Quant 4 volant, aucun des 
sens qu’il peut avoir comme substantif ne convient ici. C’est donc 
un adjectif, qui signifie: qui peut aller d’une place 4 une autre, 
comme dans fewitlles volantes, table volante, escalier volant, pont 
volant, camp La comparaison avec l’italien Il medico 
volante suffirait d’ailleurs & Vattester. I] n’y a donc pas lieu, pour 
cette piéce, de modifier l’interprétation traditionnelle. 


* 


Sur les 14 titres que nous avons étudiés, 9 sont formés d’un sub- 
stantif et d’un adjectif, et 5 de deux substantifs en apposition. 
C’est 1a une proportion considérable de substantifs, si ’on songe que 


“ Ridicules” en question “dans la Cour ”: on sait de reste que ce sont des 
“ pecques provinciales.” 
‘5 En lisant Moliére, p. 12. «6 Littré. 
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Vapposition du substantif 4 un autre substantif est un tour relative- 
ment exceptionnel en frangais, comparé 4 l’emploi courant et naturel 
de Vadjectif épithéte. Cette importance du substantif ne peut 
guére s’expliquer par ce qu’on appellera au X1Xéme et au XXéme 
siécles le “style substantif”: Alf. Lombard ** a bien montré pour 
quelles raisons ce procédé est essentiellement moderne. Mais elle 
peut étre mise en rapport avec une des tendances principales du 
classicisme. Un nom précisé par une épithéte semble promettre la 
peinture d’un caractére particulier, original, bizarre, alors que le 
but de l’art classique est de peindre ’humanité par des traits géné- 
raux, compréhensibles pour tous. Au contraire deux substantifs, 
indiquant la coexistence en un méme individu de deux caractéres 
permanents, qui peuvent se compléter, s’opposer, se continuer l’un 
en lautre, ou entretenir entre eux tout autre rapport que l’on 
voudra, semblent mieux capables de répondre aux exigences de 
Venquéte classique sur ’homme. 

Méme dans le groupe substantif-adjectif, ces exigences trouvent 4 
se satisfaire. On peut le faire voir en montrant qu’il n’y a presque 
pas dans nos titres d’adjectif pur, irréductible, que presque tous ces 
adjectifs peuvent étre remplacés par des noms et expriment générale- 
ment des idées plus complexes que celles dévolues d’ordinaire 4 de 
simples épithétes. Le Mariage Forcé, c’est Intimidation, ou 
de pouvotr. Le Mari confondu, c’est la Tromperie. Les Amants 
Magnifiques, ce sont les Grands Seigneurs Amants. Certains de 
ces adjectifs, si on voulait les interpréter strictement comme tels, 
n’auraient guére de sens, ou leur sens porterait 4 faux. Ce n’est pas 
le mariage qui est forcé, c’est le héros qui est forcé . . . de se 
marier. Ce ne sont pas les amants qui sont magnifiques, il s’agit 
seulement d’évoquer vaguement une cour galante. Et ce ne sont 
pas les précieuses, on l’a assez vu, qui sont ridicules. Quant au 
Dépit amoureuz, c’est un titre qui n’a 4 proprement parler aucun 
sens. On ne peut guére le comprendre qu’en partant de Les amou- 
reux dépités ou Les amoureuxr par dépit. Ce titre normal est trans- 
formé par la volonté d’abstraire et de renfermer dans le substantif 
Vidée essentielle, procédé que la rhétorique nomme hypallage. Tous 
ces emplois de l’adjectif et du substantif tendent, 4 des degrés 
divers, vers ’hypallage. 


“* Les constructions nominales dans le frangais moderne, surtout Partie 
Générale. 
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Quant aux rapports que les deux substantifs (ou les deux idées 
substantives) qui forment le plus souvent le titre, entretiennent 
entre eux, il est aisé de voir qu’ils peuvent se classer en deux grandes 
catégories: opposition et déguisement. Nous avons donné de nom- 
breux exemples d’opposition caractérisée.** Mais souvent aussi les 
deux éléments du titre, qui paraissent simplement hétérogénes, ou 
surprenants par leur rapprochement, prétent 4 une opposition virtu- 
elle, seulement indiquée, mais qu’un peu de réflexion dégage aisé- 
ment. Nous l’avons suggéré pour le Prince Jaloux et l’Atrabilaire 
amoureux. On peut remarquer aussi cette nuance d’opposition dans 
bien d’autres titres ot elle ne frappe pas au premier coup d’cil: 
VInfidéle Confidente, de Pichou (1631), ?Aveugle Amante, sous- 
titre de la Seur valewreuse, de Mareschal (1634), Amante enne- 
mie, de Sallebray (1642), le Vieillard amoureur, de Frangoise 
Pascal (1663), la Mére Coquette, de Quinault, et celle de de Visé, 
toutes deux de 1665, le Soldat Poltron, sous-titre du Soldat malgré 
lut, de Chevalier (1667), etc... . 

Le déguisement, s’il ne nous présente que trois exemples gram- 
maticalement indiscutables dans les titres de Moliére (l’Amour 
médecin, ’Amour peintre et le Bourgeois Gentilhomme), se trouve 
en fait partout dans son ceuvre. Son origine doit étre cherchée dans 
la comédie italienne,*® dans le roman romanesque du début du siécle, 
dont le contenu passera en partie dans la tragi-comédie, et de la 
dans la comédie, et surtout dans la farce, dont importance pour la 
formation de la technique de Moliére n’est plus 4 démontrer depuis 
Particle de Lanson ;*° 4 partir de 1a, le véritable déguisement, em- 
ployé comme ressort de l’intrigue ou comme procédé comique, se 
répand a4 foison dans son ceuvre. Dans les comédies de caractére, le 
déguisement se fait psychologique: Tartuffe est un intrigant qui 
se fait passer pour dévot, Dom Juan joue différents personnages 
pour séduire ou pour tromper, et c’est pour n’avoir pas accepté les 
déguisements de la sincérité qu’impose la société qu’Alceste est 
ridicule et malheureux. I] est également significatif que les deux 


**Dans de rares cas, l’opposition s’indique par une proposition rela- 
tive au lieu d’une apposition: les Menteurs qui ne mentent pas, sous-titre 
des Nicandres de Boursault (1663), les Malades qui se portent bien, sous- 
titre de la Désolation des Filoux, de Chevalier (1661). 

*° Cf. Duot Fratelli Rivali, de Della Porta, et I Morti Vivi, de Sforza 
d’Oddi. 
5° Moliére et la farce, Revue de Paris, mai 1901. 
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seuls sujets que Moliére ait empruntés explicitement a l’Antiquité, 
Amphitryon et Psyché, soient fondés sur le déguisement par excel- 
lence, celui que les dieux seuls peuvent réaliser 4 la perfection. De 
la encore la nécessité de distinguer soigneusement, et parfois méme, 
pour éviter les erreurs du public, lourdement, entre le déguisement 
et ce qu’il recouvre, entre la réalité et son imitation: les déclara- 
tions de la Préface des Précieuses,** les laborieuses métaphores du 
Tartuffe ** en sont les exemples les plus connus. Si donc ce théme 
est essentiel chez Moliére, il n’est pas étonnant de le retrouver dans 
les titres sous la forme de deux substantifs accouplés. Cette forme 
n’est naturellement pas particuliére 4 Moliére, et les exemples en 
abondent autour de lui: Le Prince Corsatre, de Scarron (1662), 
YAmour Sentinelle, de Nanteuil (1668), le Savetier Avocat, sous- 
titre de ’Avocat sans Etude, de Rosimond (1669), etc... .™ 
Mais Vorigine de ces deux thémes, gofit classique de l’analyse 
psychologique pour l’opposition, et procédé de farce pour le déguise- 
ment, ne suffirait pas 4 rendre compte de l’importance qu’ils pren- 
nent chez Moliére. S’il en a fait une utilisation aussi intensive, 
c’est qu’il a reconnu en eux deux grands moyens du théatre, et pas 
seulement de la comédie. Le théatre, le drame au sens grec, est 
essentiellement une action, une lutte. Cette lutte entre les person- 
nages, le théatre classique s’est donné pour tache de l’intérioriser, de 
la faire passer dans le coeur des protagonistes, et c’est 4 Corneille 
que l’on fait glorie, 4 juste titre, d’avoir inauguré cette révolution. 

Qu’est-ce que Le Cid, sinon L’Amant Parricide, ou L’ Assassin 
amoureuz? Ht l’on pourrait s’amuser a rebaptiser bien des piéces 
classiques de cette fagon. Et il y a une autre méthode pour tri- 
ompher que la lutte ouverte: c’est le déguisement, c’est-d-dire en 

52 On peut y voir que Moliére a eu nettement conscience du procédé et de 
son importance: “Ces vicieuses imitations de ce qu’il y a de plus parfait 
ont été de tout temps la matiére de la comédie.” ‘ 

5? Acte I, se. 5. 

_** Aprés Moliére, le procédé se développe en se stylisant; le Gentilhomme 
meunier, anonyme (1679), Crispin musicien, de Hauteroche (1674), Crispin 
gentilhomme, de Montfleury (1675), Crispin précepteur (1679) et Crispin 
bel esprit (1681), de La Tuillerie, Arlequin procureur (1682), Arlequin 
lingére (1682), Arlequin Prothée (1683) et Arlequin Jason (1684), de 
Fatouville, Merlin peintre (1687), de La Tuillerie, Arlequin Roland furieua, 
de Bordelon (1694), Polichinel Colin Maillar, et Polichinel Grand Turque, 
de Gillot (1695). Rien que par ces titres, on peut voir qu’aprés la souplesse 
psychologique que Moliére a introduite dans le déguisement, il y a un 
retour aux personnages stéréotypés de la farce. 
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termes psychologiques le mensonge. Ce qu’il faut évoquer ici, c’est 
surtout la “ perfidie ” des héros raciniens, si bien mise en lumiére 
par Péguy,®* sans parler de Beaumarchais, de Bernard Shaw, de 
Pirandello,—et de Corneille lui-méme. .. . 

Nous sommes maintenant en mesure d’interpréter les données 
statistiques que nous avons présentées au début de cette étude. 
Le déguisement est un procédé constant du roman romanesque du 
début du XVIIéme siécle, et il passe de 1a dans la tragi-comédie, 
dont la comédie, au commencement, ne se distingue guére.*® C’est 
sans doute une des origines du titre 4 deux mots. L/’opposition 
également est un des procédés par lesquels les précieux du temps 
de Louis XIII s’efforcent d’analyser leurs sentiments.** La encore, 
le titre 4 deux mots, né d’une mode passagére, fraie le chemin du 
classicisme. Et c’est parce qu’il est éminemment propre aux des- 
seins du classicisme qu’il se développe surtout dans la comédie, a 
mesure que celle-ci devient un genre original et dont l’ambition, 
avec Moliére, est de peindre les hommes, et non plus seulement de 
faire rire.®’ Mais le vrai classicisme est rare. Dans la mesure ov 
la comédie aprés Moliére cherche le social ou le comique plus que 
Vhumain, ce genre de titre devient comparativement moins fréquent. 

Pour en revenir a Moliére, et pour terminer, on peut apprécier 
Vexcellence théatrale de ces titres. Ils sont simples, ou du moins 
ils étaient, sauf complication grammaticale exceptionnelle, pour les 
auditeurs de son temps; ils sont adaptés 4 leur milieu et 4 leur 
époque, puisqu’ils rappellent des tendances, des habitudes, des 
modes, du théatre du X VIJéme siécle ; et enfin ils condensent en des 
formules bréves et frappantes quelques-uns des moyens, des centres 
cachés, des lignes de force, si l’on veut, du théatre de tous les temps. 
Ils sont bien d’un génie essentiellement scénique. 


New York City JACQUES SCHERER 


54 Victor Marie Comte Hugo, passim. 
55 Exemples: La Pélerine amoureuse, de Rotrou (1632), le Prince déguisé, 
de Seudéry (1634), ete.... 
56 On en trouve un écho, parmi beaucoup d’autres, dans l’alliance de mots 
racinienne. Des vers comme 
“ Dans une longue enfance fis l’auraient fait vieillir ” (Britannicus, I, 2) 
“Mon unique espérance est dans mon désespoir ” (Bajazet, acte I, sc. 4) 
doivent au moins autant 4 Mlle de Scudéry qu’a Tacite. 
57 La “bienséance ” interdit cette forme de titre, grammaticalement trop 
hardie, 4 la tragédie. 
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THE USE OF a AS A DESIGNATION OF THE PERSONAL 
ACCUSATIVE IN SPANISH 


In his article “ Rum. p(r)e, Span. a vor persénlichem Akkusativ- 
objekt” (ZRPh xtvii1 [1928], 423-32), Professor Spitzer seeks to 
discover the reason for the use of a preposition as a sign of the 
accusative. He is not satisfied with Puscariu’s observation (Daco- 
romania 11, 565)* in regard to Rumanian that this usage was adopted 
as a means to avoid ambiguity by distinguishing between subject and 
object; before this construction was used in wholesale fashion to 
serve a utilitarian purpose, it must first, according to Professor 
Spitzer, have been introduced in special cases to give an affective 
nuance. Basing himself on Puscariu’s own testimony for Rumanian 
and upon such Latin-Spanish examples of the tenth century as st 
unus ad alium ... percuserit he concludes that the special cases in 
both languages must have involved acts of violence and that the 
affective connotation of both p(1)e and ad is tied up with the idea 
of ‘the sphere —an idea which, in the main, is applicable only to 
animate beings. To his theory of ‘ the sphere’ as a general explana- 
tion of the extension of prepositional usage, I should like to add, 
in the following lines, certain specific observations about old Spanish 
usage which may serve to suggest a modification of Professor 
Spitzer’s thesis and a restriction of its application. 

In his discussion of the significance of the prepositional construc- 
tion in Spanish and Rumanian, between which two languages he 
attempts no distinction, Professor Spitzer does not analyze cases 
in which both constructions are at hand; he does, however, com- 
pare the alternation in German of such forms as ein-, loshauen auf 
and hauen, schiessen auf and beschiessen. Though this language, 
obviously, cannot be said to possess a ‘ prepositional accusative,’ he 
sees in a schiessen auf, etc. basically the same phenomenon that 
is to be met with, on a much larger scale, and grammaticised, in 
Spanish and Rumanian. And his analysis brings to light the ever- 
present distinction between a direct object (which must immediately 
and completely suffer the consequence of the subject’s activity) and 
& prepositional complement (in which the object once-removed 


* His article, under the title “ Au sujet de p(1r)e avec l’accusatif,” is now 
available in Etudes de linguistique roumaine, Bucarest 1939, pp. 439-57. 
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enjoys a relative independence and immunity): cf. der Feind 
beschoss die Stadt vs der Feind schoss auf die Stadt. Such an 
example cannot, of course, serve to illustrate the notion of a 
personal sphere since in German no distinction is made, in this 
connection, between animate and inanimate object; for this par- 
ticular notion, involving a particular affective nuance, we must turn 
to the Romance languages. 

But it seems to me clear that the two Romance languages in 
question are not to be discussed in the same terms. In the first 
place the construction with p(r)e originally involved simply the 
use of a preposition with an intransitive verb; the development in 
Rumanian may be described as follows, if we amplify somewhat the 
explanation given by Puscariu and illustrate it with parallels drawn 
from English: the verb to rule may be used both transitively and 
intransitively (‘he ruled her’ or ‘he ruled [wisely]’); in its 
absolute use, to rule, as is true of intransitive verbs in general, may 
receive an adverbial complement in the form of a prepositional 
phrase that serves to qualify the action by a reference to its manner, 
its extent, etc. (‘ he ruled with an iron hand,’ ‘ he ruled over certain 
persons’). In the last case we have to do with an expression which 
has the same meaning as the combination of transitive verb and 
direct object (‘he ruled over her ’—‘ he ruled her’), only that the 
construction with preposition has a more forceful, a ‘larger’ 
connotation. Once the two constructions came to be felt as repre- 
senting alternate expressions of the same idea, it became possible 
in Rumanian for a similar alternation to be adopted, by analogy, 
for purely transitive verbs (‘he conquered her —*‘ he conquered 
over her ’) ; because of its greater affective nuance the prepositional 
construction tended to displace the other in the case of a personal 
object. And thereby the stage was set for the ultimate extension 
of the use of p(r)e, with transitive verbs in general, as a sign of a 
personal accusative. But, as regards Spanish, it would be quite 
gratuitous to assume, for example, that with recibir a alguno we 
have to do with an intransitive recibir = ‘ to give a reception’; nor 
have I found any evidence to indicate that, originally, it was with 
transitive-intransitive verbs that a flourished (so that its use with 
pure transitives must be taken to represent only an analogical 
development) .? 


? Thus, from the point of view of construction, Rumanian is better to be 
compared with German than with Spanish; in Rumanian and German 
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In the second place, the use of p(r)e was originally characteristic 
of verbs of conquest and attack; indeed the meaning of this prepo- 
sition, which in Old Rumanian was frequent as a synonym of 
spre (< super) and asupra, readily suggests hostile activity, as 
do also Eng. over and German iber (Professor Spitzer discusses 
the implications of this last preposition and its extension in 
German). But ad had no hostile connotation in Latin (for this, 
in and contra were at hand), nor could the preposition have 
developed in this direction in Spanish where, as in most of the 
Romance languages, a has become a designation of the Dative. 
Professor Spitzer, however, does not discriminate between the two 
prepositions and assumes that the a- construction in Spanish, like 
the p(r)e- construction in Rumanian, developed with verbs of 
violence (which describe “ the intrusion into the sphere of another 
person”). But if we examine the usage of the Poema de Mio Cid 
we find little evidence to support such an assumption: vencer and 
matar, for example, the two most frequent verbs of hostile implica- 
tion, are usually followed by a direct object. 

What, then, are the implications of Spanish a, and in what cir- 
cumstances is the prepositional construction most apt to be found? 
In regard to the first point, I would compare a, not with p(r)e or 
uber but with English toward (or Fr. envers). At its most negative, 
toward implies an attitude, of whatever sort, on the part of the 
subject in regard to the object; it is indicative of a relationship 
existing between the two. This relationship may be without 
affective concommitants; it may possibly be hostile; usually, how- 
ever, it is a friendly one,* and it may be said, in general, that 
toward implies an ‘ appreciation’ of the personality of another. 

And, though English construction offers no parallel to the 
Spanish prepositional accusative, it is this same connotation of 
appreciation, of personal concern, that is to be found with O. Sp. a: 
in the Cid this preposition appears as a sort of title, emphasizing the 
individuality of the object, suggesting, for the most part, a cere- 
monious attitude on the part of the subject. It is the first connota- 
tion which is the more strikingly obvious: whenever the object is 
in the singular, a is usually to be found; it is always to be found, 


alike the presence of the preposition is first to be explained by reference to 
intransitive verbs, 

* Cf. ‘his kindness toward me’ vs ‘ his violence against me’ (Lat. amicitia 
erga me—inimicitia contra me). 
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according to my examples, when a proper name is the object.* The 
direct object, on the contrary, is reserved for a mass of persons: * 


direct object 


traedes estas duefias por 0 valdremos m4s_ 1521 
mas quando sacaron mis fijas de Valencia la mayor 3151 
Porque dexamos sus fijas aun no nos repentimos 3357 
priso dozientos cavalleros escollechos a mano 935a 

. . por tan biltadamientre vencer reyes del campo 1863 
demandemos sus fijas pora con elles casar 1882 
Los moros e las moras vender non los podremos_ 619 
envié dos cavalleros que sopiessen la verdad 1495 
Dio tres cavalleros Minaya Albar Fafiez, 
envidlos a mio Cid 1405-6 


prepositional object 


A este don Jerome yal otorgan por obispo 1303 [‘ elect] 
quando al rey de Marruecos assiloanarrancado 1741 [‘ put to fight ’] 
al comde don Remont a preson le a tomado 1009 
Al rey don Alfons en Sant Fagunt lo fall6 2922 
(rogando) que a mio Cid el Campeador que Dios le curi4s de male 329 


ellos comdes gallizanos a él tienen por sefior 2926 


salvest a Jonds, quando cayé en la mare 
salvest a Daniel con los leones en la mala c4r¢el . . . 
resucitest a Lazaro... 339-40 


Los que quisieren ir servir al Campeador 
de mi sean quitos... 1369-70° 


* The use of a before proper nouns is also to be found in Corsican: Bot- 
tiglioni (according to Robert A. Hall, Jr., Bibliography of Italian Linguis- 
tics, n° 3126) gives as one of the two outstanding features of this dialect 
the use of the prepositional accusative in the case of proper names and 
pronouns. 

5A difference in word-order between these two groups of examples may 
be noted: whereas the prepositional object is to be found either before or 
after the verb, the direct object regularly follows, relegated to a position of 
lesser relief. There is, in the Cid no hard and fast rule to this effect (cf. 
quinze moros matava below) ; by the sixteenth century, however, usage had 
become standardized: according to H. Keniston (The Syntaw of Castilian 
Prose, Chicago 1937, p. 11) only the prepositional accusative “of any 
noun ” could precede the verb. 

*It might seem that here we have to do with an intransitive verb plus 
indirect object. That a servire ad had developed in Vulgar Latin is indi- 
cated by the presence of servire a in Old Italian (which, for the most part, 
possessed no prepositional accusative) ; in Modern French, too, servir @ qqn. 
(‘to be of service to someone’) alternates with servir qqn. (‘to be in the 
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vidolos el rey e cofioscio a Mufio Gustioz 2932 
enbair le cuydan a mio Cid el Campeador 3012 
biltar se quiere e ondrar a so sefior 3026 


Compare also: 


Quando vido mio Cid asomar a Si viéredes yentes venir por con- 


Minaya 919 nusco ir 388 

Todos los dias a mio Cid aguarda- las noches e los dias las duefias 
van 839 aguardava 1547 

Maté6 a Biucar, al rey de allén quinze moros matava de los que 
mar 2425 aleangava 472 


In the case of both singular and plural object, the presence of a 
with the latter may be explained as due to attraction : 


Minaya a dofia Ximena e a sus fijas que ha, 
e a las otras duefias ... 

el bueno de Minaya pensdlas de adobar 

de los mejores guarnimientos 1424-27 


a Minaya e a las duefias Dios cémmo las ondrava! 1554 
a mio Cid e alos sos de pane de vino 66 
A la madre e a las fijas bien las abragava 1661 


afevos todos aquestos reciben a Minaya 
e a las duefias e a las nifias e a las otras conpafias 168-9 


But it is not really necessary to have recourse to this explanation, 
for it is quite possible to find the preposition used with plural 
object—so long as the verb itself, or the general context, is such as 
to suggest an attitude of personal concern on the part of the 
subject: 7 

a las sues fijas en brago’ las prendia 275 


El rey a los ifantes a las manos les tomé 2121 


service of someone’). In the O. Sp. example just citéd, however (and even 
more clearly in Qui a buen senor sirve, 850) the meaning is that of the 
transitive French Verb; moreover, servir in the Cid regularly takes the 
direct object of the pronoun: A mis fijas sirvades .. . si bien las servides 
2591-2. 

* Thus, while the simple accusative is usually reserved for a plural object, 
the prepositional accusative may serve for both singular and plural object, 
depending on the context (a ‘group’ need not be a ‘mass’). In the 
Gascon dialects the rules determining usage are more rigid: according to 
Rohlfs (Le Gascon, 1935, § 415) the preposition is unknown with plural 
object. 
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A mis fijas sirvades, que vuestras, mugieres son; 
si bien las servides, yo vos rendré buen galardon 2581-2 


Valas conortando e metiendo coragén 
fata que esfuergan .. . 
con el so manto a amas las cubrié6 2804-7 


E él a las nifias torndlas a catar: 
“a Dios vos acomiendo e al Padre spirital; 
agora nos partimos, Dios sabe el ajunter.” 371-73 


Dios salve a nuestros amigos e a vos m4s, sefior 3039 


In the two groups of examples just above there is clearly present a 
ceremonious nuance—a nuance which may also be sensed with 
many of the preceding examples.* But even in such cases as matar 
a Bucar, enbair a Mio Cid where the implication is hostile, there is 
none the less a recognition of the individuality of the object: we 
cannot overlook the significance of the fact that a proper name 
never shared the common construction of ‘things,’ but needed 
always to be introduced by the ‘ titular’ a. 

With all this we are reminded of Professor Spitzer’s theory of 
the personal sphere. The main drawback to this theory, as elabo- 
rated by him, lies in the fact that it is made to do duty as an inter- 


* As an illustration of a similar connotation cf. Port. homem temente a 
Deus cited by Dunn in his Portuguese Grammar (London, 1930), p. 461. 
Again we may note the following example taken from a thirteenth century 
dialectical Italian vulgarization of Cato (Pei, The Italian Language, 1941, 
p- 193), where the prepositional construction is reserved for reference to 
God alone: Adonca adora a Domenideu, amo to pare e toa mare, aunora 
li tot parentit . . . temi to maistro.... (In Old French, which did not 
know this prepositional development, a comparable connotation attended 
the use of son cors as a more personal and ceremonious designation of the 
person; cf. my article “ Son Cors in O. F.,” “Corona,” Duke Univ. Press, 
1941, p. 63-88.) 

Keniston, op. cit., p. 7, suggests the following explanation of the origin 
of @ as personal accusative: According to him the use of a arose with 
pronouns of the 1st and 24 persons: in the case of atonic me, te no distinc- 
tion was made between dative and accusative; consequently, the form of 
the dative tonic pronoun (a mt, a ti [da algo]) was extended to the ac- 
cusative: a mt, a té (recibe). Finally this form spread to all pronouns and 
to substantives. 

Apart from the matter of his questionable assumption of a purely 
mechanical analogical process (the aim of which would be, not that of 
establishing but of obliterating distinctions), it may be observed that the 
type a m4, a ti which he accepts as basic is only very seldom to be found in 
the Cid. 
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pretation of two distinct phenomena in as many languages; though 
the concept in question may indeed be underlying all these pheno- 
mena to some extent, it manifests itself quite differently in each 
case. If, however, his interpretation be limited to Spanish alone 
and modified to exclude the necessity of a hostile nuance (a nuance 
which depends upon the particular preposition, not upon prepo- 
sitional usage in general), then the idea of the ‘sphere’ becomes 
graspable: it is illuminated by Spanish usage more clearly than by 
that of Rumanian. And, with this modification of his theory, there 
is perhaps resolved a very interesting paradox that is apparent in 
his discussion: at one point he states that the (international) 
prepositional construction implies a “respect for the sphere of 
another ”; such an implication, while at variance with the special 
origin which he assumed for this construction in general, does, 
after all, hold true throughout for the phenomenon in Old Spanish. 

As for the Latin-Spanish texts of the tenth century on which 
he based his assumption of the origin of the prepositional construc- 
tion with verbs of violence, it must be admitted that, almost without 
exception, the examples cited by Cuervo conform to the type, Ht st 
unus ad alium cum pugno percuserit.° One must remember, how- 
ever, that these examples come from legal documents, which, 
because of their specialized nature, should be analyzed separately. 
That, in such texts, references to violence predominate, is only to 
be expected; that, in such references, ad was used, may simply 
illustrate an emphasis, not upon hostility but upon relationship: 
the relationship between ‘the party of the first part’ and ‘the 
party of the second part’ (the regular pattern, as Professor Spitzer 
notes, is that of wnus ... ad alium). Here, in accordance with 
the nature of the texts, the connotation of ad is exploited in a tech- 
nical rather than an emotional sense; basically, however, it is the 
same connotation as that found in the Cid: in both, ‘regard’ and 
‘concern’ of a sort are involved—even if, in the Latin examples, 
there is as little of a truly subjective nuance *° as may be found in 


° Cf. however In ista Era Ol. levavit Episcubo Domino Cresconio ad illo 
Infante Domine Garcia ad Galicia; this offers a parallel to the many 
examples of a in the Cid. 

20Tf it be assumed that, by the tenth century, ad had already come to 
suggest a nuance of personal concern, then these legal texts must be taken 
to represent a ‘depersonalization’ of the nuance. It is quite possible, 
however, that the preposition had not at this time reached the stage 
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such phrases as in regard to, as concerns. Indeed, these phrases may 
be accepted as a fair, if slightly cumbersome, translation of the 
preposition in both types of texts." 

The problem arises: how is such a construction as ‘in regard to 
the Cid, the Moors watched’ (a mio (id aguardavan moros) to be 
explained? Surely not by interpreting the verb as an intransitive: 
if that were the case it would be impossible to find a a mio (1d lo 
aguardavan. And it is just such a combination of noun and pro- 
noun which is the most frequent construction in the Cid—and 
which perhaps contains the explanation of the construction ques- 
tioned above: ‘in regard to the Cid, they watched him.’ This may 
well have been the earlier form; later, the atonic pronoun, being the 
less emphatic and the less specific of the two elements of the combi- 
nation, was omitted—an omission involving no ambiguity what- 
soever, representing the procedure sometimes taking place in lan- 
guage whereby elements which have become superfluous are sloughed 
off.‘* What was retained, to become eventually the normal (if not 


illustrated in the Cid; the first step in its development must have involved 
simply the extension of its reference to a relationship purely spatial to 
include that of general relationship (‘dans la direction de’>‘a l’égard 
de’); later, the emphasis on relationship led to the acceptance of ad as a 
token of recognition.and respect. 

But the first stage, as illustrated in the legal texts, is also to be met 
with in the Cid; in the following example we see again the pattern unus 
ad alium: Los de mio Cid a los de Bicar de las tiendas los sacan. The use 
of a with such a verb as sacar (and with plural object) is unusual; there 
can be little of a subjective nuance present: ad is exploited rather for its 
practical value. Thus is to be explained, in other Romance languages and 
dialects (which have developed the prepositional accusative to a greater 
or lesser extent), the prevalence of a in cases where loose sentence structure 
makes particularly desirable a device emphasizing relationship; Professor 
Spitzer cites (p. 429) O. Port. vos mate ou vos a mim, Béarnais l’aimaré 
més qu’a bous; it was under the influence of this dialect that sixteenth 
century French writers introduced such constructions as me remersiarent 
bien fort et & toute la compagnie; les bétes nous flattent, nous requiérent, 
et non nous @ elles. In Modern Portuguese a is required to express the 
reciprocal relationship ‘l’un l’autre’ (um ao outro). 

™ For examples of ad = ‘as concerns,’ cf. TALL s.v. ad: Cic. ad ea... 
quae scribis . . . videbis. This development originated in the frequent use 
in Classical Latin of ad in refert ad, pertinet ad etc.; traces of this 
development may be seen in such a Romance phrase as quant @ (<quantum 
ad illud [refert]). 

12 The evidence of the Latin-Spanish examples would seem to contradict 
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the exclusive) designation of a personal accusative in Spanish, was 
the ‘ceremonious,’ ‘ individualistic’ prepositional object. That, 
due to extension, standardization, the affective content of this con- 
struction has become diluted cannot be denied; but that something 
of it yet remains is sure.” 


Anna G. HATCHER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


UN ECHO DE GUINICELLI DANS PHILIPPE 
DESPORTES 


Les poétes italiens qu’on a reconnus jusqu’ici comme ayant fourni 
des modéles aux poésies de Desportes sont tous, aprés le chantre de 
Laure, des pétrarquistes et des satiriques du quinziéme ou du sei- 
ziéme siécle. I] est fort douteux que le poéte chartrain ait connu 
Dante, et on n’a encore relevé aucune trace d’influence de l’école du 
dolce stil novo ni sur lui ni sur ses contemporains. Les poétes de la 
Pléiade et leurs disciples, malgré quelques poésies de gofit néo- 
platonique, s’intéressaient en particulier 4 l’amour terrestre, simple 
et .. . récompensé. Ils étaient peu enclins 4 l’idéaliser ou 4 en 
faire ’apanage exclusif des Ames bien nées. Desportes ne fait pas 
exception et l’on sait combien, pour ce poéte courtisan, “le plaisir 
consiste en chose qui s’éprouve ” et quelle est sa complaisance méme 
pour les plus raffinées sophistications voluptueuses de son efféminé 
maitre royal. 

Ce n’est done pas sans un certain étonnement qu’on voit Des- 
portes, dans une de ses élégies, raisonner sur l’amour en termes qui 
rappellent ceux des poétes italiens du dolce stil novo, qui avaient 


the assumption that the combination of substantive and pronoun repre- 
sented the original construction: as early as the tenth century the pronoun 
is regularly absent. But it is not necessary to assume that these texts, 
early as they are, illustrate the original construction; it may have already 
become possible to omit the pronoun—and in what context could such an 
omission be easier than in one involving an indefinite object? 

*3 According to Cuervo a is to be found before collective nouns only if the 
action is one which normally is directed upon an individual; he contrasts 
entretener al publico with embarcar la gente. 
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affirmé Videntité de l’amour avec la noblesse d’ime. L’élégie vir 
(p. 250 de V’édition Michiels) débute ainsi: 


Comme dedans un bois enrichy de fueillage, 

D’herbes, d’eaux et de fleurs, et tout couvert d’ombrage, 

Se branchent les oyseaux esmaillez de couleurs, 

Soupirans doucement leurs plaisantes douleurs; 

Comme on voit dans un pré les fleurettes nouvelles 

Monstrer comme 4 l’envy leurs beautez naturelles, 

Ainsi dedans un ceur hautain et genereux 

Se retirent tousjours les desirs amoureux, 

Les douces passions, les delectables peines, 

Et les cheres langueurs dont les amours sont pleines, 

Qui ne doivent jamais un amant retenir, 

Veu qu’un grand bien ne peut sans travail s’obtenir. 
Un ceur noble et gentil sans amour ne peut estre, 

Car avecques l’Amour Nature I’a fait naistre, 

Les a liés ensemble et les joint tellement, 

Quw’ils demeurent tousjours inseparablement, 

Comme le beau soleil et sa lumiere claire, 

Comme l’ombre effroyable et la nuict solitaire... 

Bref, quiconque est bien né sent tousjours dedans l’ame 

L’inévitable effort de l’amoureuse flame, 

Qui ne regoit jamais de refroidissement. 

Car la parfaite amour dure éternellement .. . 

Et voila ce qui fait que l’Amour que je porte 

A vos beautez, madame, a la trempe si forte... [!] 


On dirait une adaptation, bien diluée, du commencement de la 
célébre canzone de Guido Guinicelli: 


Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore 
com’a la selva augello in la verdura; 
né fe’ Amore anti che gentil core, 
né gentil core anti ch’Amor natura, 
ch’adesso com fu il sole, 
si tosto lo splendore fu lucente 
né fu davanti il sole; 
e prendre Amore in gentilezza loco 
cosi propiamente 
come calore in clarité di foco... 


Méme image, méme comparaison avec l’oiseau, méme contem- 
poranéité du noble ceur et de la nature, mémes exemples tirés des 
phénoménes naturels, dans les deux poétes. L/imitation apparait 
d’autant plus probable que Desportes, en reprenant cette idée dans 
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le dernier verset du Combat de l Amour,’ traduit presque littérale- 
ment les deux premiers vers de Guido: 

Dedans un ceur gentil Amour toujours demeure, 

Comme dedans un bois tout fleuri de verdure 

Se branchent les oyseaux au printemps esmaillé; 

Celluy qui n’aime poinct n’a pas l’ame bien faicte, 

Grossier, pesant et lourd, de nature imparfaicte, 

Et porte en l’estomach ung grand rocher taillé. 


Le paralléle est si frappant qu’on se demande si Desportes n’avait 
pas devant lui le texte du poéte bolonais. C’est fort probable, car 
on avait imprimé en 1527 dans un des recueils des Giunti, que 
Desportes aurait pu voir en Italie lorsqu’il y alla vers 1565. On 
connait son faible pour les recueils de rime italiennes. I] ne faut 
pas exclure, cependant, la possibilité d’intermédiaries qu’on ignore. 
Pour Dante également, 


Amor e ’1] cor gentil sono una cosa, 


et Poliziano avait fait écho, lui aussi, 4 Guinicelli, dans la Giostra: 


E tu pur suoli al cor gentile, Amore, 
Riparar, come augello alla verdura. 


Mais ni Dante ni Poliziano n’ont pu servir de modéle 4 Desportes. 
La voie par laquelle cette conception italienne de l’amour parvint 4 
la connaissance du poéte frangais reste peut-€tre encore a éclaircir. 
Nous sommes toujours loin de connaitre tous les petits poétes 
italiens qu’il avait pu lire. Du moins peut-on affirmer tout de suite 
que Desportes ne comprit point la délicate noblesse du passage 
italien. Il en adopte l’expression originale, mais il n’a que faire du 
vrai sens de ces vers, qu’il utilise simplement comme ornement 
poétique ou (dans l’élégie) comme un argument pour persuader une 
dame, dont il a été séparé par un vulgaire hasard de politique, de la 
constance de son amour. Les deux imitations concordent assez mal 
avec leurs contextes, et le poéte retombe immédiatement dans ses 
habituelles joliesses de pétrarquiste. Il n’en est pas moins intéres- 
sant de relever dans un poéte de la Renaissance frangaise l’influence, 
directe ou indirecte, du stil novo; on n’en connait pas d’autres 
exemples. 


ore CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 


2 Que M. Lavaud vient de publier pour la premiére fois dans son édition 
des Imitations de lUArioste par Philippe Desportes suivies de poésies 
inédites, Paris, Droz, 1936, p. 133. 
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THE FORMATION OF OLD HIGH GERMAN diorna, 
OLD SAXON thiorna, GOTHIC widuwairna, AND 
OLD ENGLISH niwerne 


Brugmann lists Gothic widwwairna ‘ Verwaister’ and Old High 
German diorna ‘ Dienerin, Madchen, Old Norse perna under the 
rno-formations,' in which the no-formation would have been added 
to the r-stems. Kluge* (-Gdétze) * and Feist* give explanations 
along the same line. 

While such an explanation has the appearance of being correct, 
it apparently is not possible to give any specific r-stem as a model. 
One might then ask whether the r(n) formation in diorna and 
widuwairna is not taken over from another word (or wordgroup). 
To find an explanation one would look first for a word with the 
meaning household, family or kinship. 

The Old English word niwerne ‘ young, tender (child’) * may 
point the way to a solution. Niwerne is a new formation on models 
like federen ‘ paternal, federenbrddor ‘brother,’ fed(e)rencndsl 
‘father’s kin, faderencynn ‘father’s kin,’ federenhealf ‘ father’s 
side,’ faderenmeég ‘ paternal kinsman,’ federenmégd, or médren, 
médern ‘maternal, on the mother’s side,’ médrencynn, médren- 
gecynd, médrenmeég, médrenmégd, rihtmédrencynn, or gesweo- 
sternw bearn. 

One may assume that, in a similar way, diorna and widuwairna 
obtained the r-n- formation from this wordgroup designating kin- 
ship and family, or rather, directly or indirectly, from the word 
fadrin-, which can be explained on the basis of an Idge. word. This 
word is *patr(1)jo-: Greek wdtpws, Latin patrius, Skr. pitrya-, an 
(1) jo- derivation from *patér. An n-derivation from an io-stem 
is Old Norse Herian(n),° a name of Odin. In composition we find 
hari-gastt, hari-wulafa, and Keltic-Germanic C(h)ario-viscus, 
Hario-baudes, Chario-merus. 


1Grdr. m. 1", § 193 (1906). 

2 Nominale Stammbildungslehre der Altgermanischen Dialekte*, 53: “ ahd. 
diorna- andd. thiorna- and. perna erinnert an das mask. got. widuwairna 
und an ags. deweorna eichhérnchen.” 

* Kluge-Gitze, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache under 
Dirne. 

* Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache under widuwairna. 

5 sum wif mid hire nywerenan (niwernan) cilde, Alfric, Hom., 1, 566, 5. 

* Compare also the proper name Coriono-totae. 
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One would then expect in Gothic a *fadrian- or perhaps also a 
*fadrin-* (which might be a later derivation). If there appears 
in Gothic a *fadrin- (fadreinis g. ‘Abkunft, Geschlecht,’ fadreina 
n, pl. ‘Eltern, Grosseltern, Vorfahren, and fadreinais g. sg. 
‘Geschlecht’) with a long i (which form seems to have a parallel 
in Old Swedish faprine ‘ viterliche Seite’ and m¢prine ‘ miitterliche 
Seite’ *), one would prefer to dissent from the usual statement 
that Gothic -ein- corresponds to Idge. -in-; as fadrein- is linked 
up with Idge. *patr(t)jo-, one would rather connect this mutation 
10:%:% with similar phenomena: Gothic gabeigs with long 7 instead 
of short i, which is preserved in gabigs, or OHG. truhtin beside 
Gothic druhti-nassus, or Gothic harjis instead of *haris. And here 
is one source of this mutation: the Germanic ja-declension comprises 
also i-stems (nom. -is®), for which the ending -eis in Gothic is 
correct. Gothic widuwairna is linked up with Gothic widuwo 
‘widow ’*° (: Skt. vidhdvd, Av. vidi-, vidava). If one presupposes 
a derivation in analogy to *fadrin-, one would obtain a *widuwrin-> 
widirin-; however, metathesis took place (*widuwirn- > widuwairn-) 
in adaptation to widuwo. 

Old High German diorna is to be explained in a similar way. It 
is derived from piwa- by an element r(i)n, the rise of which was 
traced back to fadrin-. It may be mentioned that there exist some 
additional formations in Icelandic: bréperni ‘ brotherhood,’ etterm 
‘family, descent, extraction,’ frenderni ‘kinship,’ pidderni ‘ nation- 
ality,” sonerni ‘state of being a son, lifernt ‘life, conduct.’ 

In the same way there was created in Old English cynren™” 
‘kindred, family, generation, posterity, stock, kind, species,’ 
forecynren ‘ progeny.’ 


Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 


™The Old English forms and most of the Scandinavian forms may have 
short i. 

® See Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik, § 396. i 

* hairdeis is such an i-stem besides an 6-stem *kerdhos: Skt. Sardhas 
‘Herde, Schar.’ Compare Skt. rathi-h ‘Wagenlenker’: ratha- ‘ Wagen.’ 
See J. Lohmann, Genus und Secrus, p. 67 ff. 

10 widuwo may originally have been an adjective (like *fadrin-); this 
would explain the n-derivation from the old d@-stem (a formation, which is 
characteristic for feminine adjectives; see Lohmann, p. 22 ff.). 

11Tnnleiding til gamalnorsk Ordbok; Gamalnorsk ordafleiding ved Alf 
Torp. 

12 Arch, f. d. St. d. N. Sp. 161, 228. 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN FINN AND OISIN 


A number of years ago, the late Professor Kuno Meyer in his 
Fianaigecht* published a poem which he entitled “The Quarrel 
between Finn and Oisin.” This poem, consisting as it does of a 
“ fliting ” between the great leader of the Fiana and his son Oisin, 
who at first did not recognize his father, is preserved in three MSS., 
all of which were written in the sixteenth century. Yet, as Meyer 
justly observed, the text itself must have been composed during the 
Old Irish period, perhaps even as early as the eighth century, be- 
cause it contains a series of linguistic forms which it would be 
difficult to attribute to a later date. Unfortunately, however, the 
verses are badly transmitted and contain many corruptions. To 
Meyer, therefore, belongs great credit for having achieved such a 
successful translation despite the handicaps under which he was 
laboring, though he himself refers modestly to it as “ tentative and 
imperfect.” 

Since the publication of his translation, little has been done to 
solve the problems presented by this poem. In a review of his 
own work, Meyer, to be sure, pointed out two corrections,? and in 
another publication he also suggested an emendation.? But the 
only other contribution known to me was made orally by the late 
Professor Rudolf Thurneysen who once proposed that the obscure 
phrase ro-daim do bath in the fourth quatrain should be trans- 
lated “he [Finn] can endure to death,” where the ro in ro-daim 
has exactly the same potential force that it possesses in the preceding 
verbs, namely ro: goin and ro-gonar. 

These suggestions, welcome as they are, do not, however, solve by 
any means all the difficulties in the poem. Among the many 


1Cf. p. 22f. 

?See Zeitschr. f. celt. Philol., vit, 599. 

*See Revue Celtique, xxx, 98. If berte in n-urain n-ellaig is there 
correctly rendered by “ who carry the vanguard of the battle,” then rem- 
maig which rhymes with the preceding n-ellaig may be corrupt for reb-maig. 
Hence, rethit fuili for reb-maig in the fourth verse of the quatrain may 
mean: “Streams of blood run upon the plain of feats,” where by “ the 
plain of feats” the battlefield is, of course, intended. The interchange of 
aspirated b and m is common enough and may have been here furthered by 
the fact that the scribes mistook reb for réim(m), “a course,” which often 
occurs as the first or second element of compounds. 
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problems still requiring solution is the meaning of the last two 
verses in the third stanza. As printed by Meyer,‘ the text at present 


reads : 
Is glé cid tressa a rig 
Ocus cid letha a bil, 
Nicon cumaing ar asnu 
Arumfosta i cridiu. 


This he translates: 


*Tis clear, though his wrist © is stronger 
And though the rim of his shield is broader, 
He cannot... 


From the foregoing quatrains in which father and son have each, 
in turn, been vaunting their prowess at the expense of the other, 
it is clear that Oisin, who is here speaking, though he is willing to 
admit Finn’s superiority in certain respects, nevertheless believes 
that he himself will prevail. Hence, the third verse should signify 
that Finn cannot overcome him, whereas the fourth verse ought to 
furnish the reason for that belief. On the basis of this premiss, the 
resolution of the last verse would seem to lie in regarding arumfosta 
as composed of three distinct and separate words which are: (1) the 
conjunction ar, “for”; (2) the present indicative first singular of 
the copula am, “I am,” badly written um in MSS. H and M, but 
more correctly im in MS. N;° and (3) the comparative of the ad- 
jective fossad, “ firm, steadfast,” namely fostu, the older spelling 
with final w for later a being actually preserved in MS. N. Hence, 
ar am" fostu i cridiu apparently means: “ For I [Oisin] am firmer 
in heart.”* That, at all events, supplies a reasonable answer to 


“Cf. Fianaigecht, p. 24. 

Rather “ (lower) arm.” 

*Im is a frequent spelling after the conjunction ar in Old Irish; cf. 
R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, p. 434, § 772. 

7 Or im, as in MS. N. 

® Instances of fossad used in collocation with cride are unknown to me, 
but the derivative cobsaid (earlier cobsud) is so employed; cf. G. Keating, 
The Three Shafts of Death, ed. O. Bergin, p. 259. If Meyer is right, the ¢ 
after fostu is the preposition signifying “in.” But all the MSS. read 
a, and the only example of i at present recorded occurs in the phrase fosta 
i n-drus; cf. K. Meyer, The Triads of Ireland, p. 26, § 218. Here, however, 
fosta is not the adjective, but the corresponding noun. Furthermore, as 
Professor Myles Dillon has suggested, one normally would expect a de- 
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the question why Finn cannot get the better of Oisin; for Finn may 
be stronger and may possess a broader shield, but Oisin, being the 
younger of the two, has naturally a better heart and so can out- 
last his aged opponent. 

As has already been suggested, the third verse ought to signify 
that Finn is unable to overcome Oisin. If that is true, ar may here 
be the well-known word meaning “ slaughter ” or “ defeat ” so that 
nicon:cumaing® dr might be translated: “He [Finn] cannot 
slay [me].” At the end of the third verse, however, the Irish poets 
are fond of inserting a parenthetical phrase or remark, technically 
known as a cheville, which often has little connection with what 
precedes or follows. Now, asnu would seem to be just such a 
cheville. For if as-ni is read, the resulting form might well be 
the present indicative first singular of as- not, “vows, swears,” *° 
which is here added principally in order to supply the two missing 
syllables of the heptasyllabic line, though in this instance the mean- 
ing “I vow” actually suits the context much better than that of 
many other parallel cases, where chevilles occur. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis, therefore, the last two 
verses of this quatrain should probably be emended and translated 


as follows: 
Nicon cumaing dr,- as + ni - 
Ar am™ fostu 4 cridiu. 
“ He cannot slay [me],- I vow - 
For I am firmer in heart.” 2? 


VERNAM HULL 
New York University 


pendent genitive rather than a preposition after the adjective, as in: etrom 
cuirp ba trom fedma; cf. Maude Joynt, Tromddémh Guaire, p. 8. The prepo- 
sitional construction, therefore, requires further support. At all events, a 
can hardly be the preposition meaning “from,” nor is it likely that a 
c[h]ridiu signifies “ (than) his heart,” where a would then be the possessive 
pronoun referring to Finn. 

®° For cumaing, MSS. H and N both read cumang. 

1° For this verb, see HIL. 11, 142 s. v. (as-) nat. 

11 Or im, as in MS. N. 

12In the ninth quatrain, for topur thuli recalls the parallel phrase ina 
thopor thuli in The Mesca Ulad (ed. W. M. Hennessy), p. 8. 
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“DAN CHAUCER” 


The poet Spenser, in what is probably the most. widely known of 
all Chaucer allusions, refers to his most distinguished predecessor 
as “ Dan Chaucer, well of English vndefyled ” (Faérie Queene, tv, 
ii, 32). “Dan Chaucer,” in its prefixing of title to surname, is the 
equivalent of “Sir Ralegh ” (instead of “Sir Walter”) in fact, 
dominus, whence dan is ultimately derived,? was sometimes rendered 
by str and used, “with the surname of the person, to designate a 
Bachelor of Arts in some Universities” (NED, s. v. sir). Unless 
Spenser had this university practice specifically in mind,* and was 
thinking of Chaucer as a learned “ clerk,” perhaps even as a uni- 
versity man, it is difficult to see why he did not here write “ Dan 
Geoffrey,” since the meter would in no way have been affected, un- 
less he wanted to make doubly sure that the reader would make the 
proper identification ; indeed, later in the poem he does use what 


*R. W. Chapman refers to “Sir Richmond” (for “Sir William [Rich- 
mond] ”) as a continental error (Names, Designations and Appellations, 
S. P. E. Tract xiv, Oxford, 1936, p. 252). He might with perfect justice 
have written “continental and American.” Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty 
reports a conversation between an American millionaire and Sir Horace’ 
Plunkett in which the American addresses Sir Horace as “Sir Plunkett” 
(As I Was Going Down Sackville Street, New York, 1937, p. 118). There 
must be many such examples of American ineptitude in the use of English 
titles. 

? Despite the apparent belief of a sadly muddled gentleman who wrote to 
Notes and Queries (May 30, 1863, pp. 427-8) to inquire as to the origin of 
dan, remarking that “ to modern ears it has an air of grotesque familiarity, 
derived perhaps from ‘Old Dan Tucker’ and other Yankee associations.” 
His selection of “ Daniel” as a nom de guerre would seem to furnish a 
key to his confusion. 

® Says Nares (Gloss., ed. 1859, s. v. sir), “ Dominus, the academical title 
of a bachelor of arts, was usually rendered by sir in English, at the Uni- 
versities; so that a bachelor, who in the books stood Dominus Brown, was 
in conversation called Sir Brown,” adding that “this was in use in some 
colleges even in my memory.” (He died in 1829, in his seventy-sixth year.) 
He points out, however, that, except for this archaic university custom, 
“sir is prefixed to the Christian name,” explaining that “sirnames [sic] 
were little used, when the practice began.” 

-.*This seems most unlikely, inasmuch as only the English sir or the 
Latin dominus were so used, not the derivative dan; nor is the at present 
familiar Oxford and Cambridge don used as a title of rank prefixed to a 
name. 


am. 
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would seem to be the more orthodox form, i.e., “ Dan Geffrey ” 
(viI, vii, 9). In both cases, however, identification is equally cer- 
tain because of references to works of Chaucer. It seems most 
likely that Spenser was using the title dan, already old-fashioned, 
to connote antiquity, dignity, learning, and respectful affection for 
his avowed literary idol, and that the usage which we should expect 
to find (by analogy with earlier non-academic * and with present-day 
sir, as well as with earlier dan) was not fixed in his day.* There 
can be absolutely no question, however, that prefixing dan to the 
surname was at any period exceedingly rare.’ 

It is worthy of note that Chaucer himself uses the title dan, or 
daun, like sir, in the more usual fashion, i.e., with given names, 
e. g., Albon, Burnel, Gerveys, John, Piers, Russell, Thomas; though, 
when he prefixes it, sometimes facetiously, I suspect, but quite in 
accord with tradition, to classical and biblical names, he of course 
uses either the single name by which the character was generally 
known or the only name borne by the character, e. g., Antenor, 
Arcite, Claudian, Constantyn, Cupido, Eneas, Eolus, Ethiocles, 
Jupiter, Lucan, Pharao, Phebus, Plato, Polymytes, Pseustis, Ptho- 
lome, Rupheo, Salomon, Scipio. 

J. M. Manly, in his edition of the Canterbury Tales (New York, 
1928), says of Chaucer’s dan, or daun: “It is, apparently, not used 
with family names, but only with given names. Tennyson there- 
fore in ‘The Dream of Fair Women’ should have said ‘ Dan 
Geoffrey, not ‘Dan Chaucer’” (p. 546). Of course, Tennyson’s 
“Dan Chaucer” is only a reflection of Spenser’s more famous 
usage, as are probably all references to “ Dan Chaucer ” subsequent 
to Spenser—and there are many, the misnomer (as it almost cer- 
tainly is) having acquired an affectionate, reverent, and sometimes 
even a jocular connotation.® 


Used “rarely” before the surname, according to NED, which labels 
such use obsolete. 

* Except for “Dan Chaucer” and “Dan Geffrey,” Spenser applies the 
title only to figures from classical story and myth: Aeolus, Cupid, Faunus, 
Jove, Orpheus, Perseus, Phoebus. With none of these is there any question 
of choice between two names. 

7 The cognate don and dom in Spanish and Portuguese always precede the 
Christian name. 

® Washington Irving, “To Lancelot Langstaff, Esq.” in Salmagundi, Feb. 
1807 (Works, ed. 1880-3, xv1, 68), refers to “ Dan Spenser ” as well as to 
“Dan Chaucer,” both of whom, “though covered with dust, are yet true 
sterling gold.” 
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Spenser was not, however, the first to refer to the older poet as 
“Dan Chaucer.” Caroline F. E. Spurgeon cites two earlier uses,” 
both in MSS. written around the middle of the 15th century, which 
may possibly have been known to Spenser. The readings of both 
MSS. are the same except for the spelling of one word, and the 
sentence, because of its stereotyped nature, was probably of frequent 
occurrence, with change of title according to the poem, as a head line 
or an end line in texts of Chaucer’s poems: “Explicit Pyte dan 
Chaucer lauture.”*° Except for these two references to “ Dan 
Chaucer,” the only other widely known example of dan prefixed to 
a surname antecedent to Spenser’s usage is “Dan Lidgate” in 
“William Baldwin to the Reader,” prefaced to the Mirror for 
Magistrates.“ 

There can be little doubt, then, not only that all subsequent 
“Dan Chaucers” are simply reflections of Spenser’s usage, as has 
been stated above, but also that all subsequent uses of dan with sur- 
name stem from his famous “ blunder ” (if it may be so called). In 
the 18th century, dan, though quite obsolete, was apparently well 
known, thanks to Spenser, and was bestowed by the poets upon their 
fellows in facetious and somewhat affected manner. Thus, Prior 
refers to “ Dan Pope” (“ Alma,” 11, 120), and Pope in turn refers 
to “our friend, Dan Prior” (Imitations of Horace, Bk. 11, Sat. v1, 
line 153). The final stanza of the “ Bouts Rimés on Signora Domi- 
tilla,” attributed to Swift and usually included among his poems, 
also contains a reference to “ Dan Pope.” 

In any event, it seems certain that Spenser’s use of the title, un- 
orthodox though it may be, has established for “ Dan Chaucer” a 
position of affectionate regard in the hierarchy of “dans” second 
only to that held by “Dan Cupid.” Surely Dan Chaucer (for 
the writer is quite willing to do his bit in perpetuating so worthy a 
solecism) would have desired no more exalted station. 


THomMaAs PYLES 
University of Maryland 


® Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (Cambridge, 
1925), 1, 45 and 50. 

1°The second instance cited by Miss Spurgeon has “Lauceire” for 
“Jauture,” but both forms obviously stand for l’autour. 
11 Ed. L. B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938), p. 69. 
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THE PRIORESS’S GEMS 


Three gems, the ruby, the emerald, and the pearl, are used in the 
Prioress’s Tale, each in a symbolic sense. The first two are de- 
finitely named, and the pearl is the generally accepted explanation 
of the “greyn.”? The ruby and the emerald, because of at least 
two popular associations, are especially appropriate because, even 
to the layreader of the Middle Ages, they suggested the two prin- 
cipal aspects of the Prioress’s Tale: the martyrdom of the “ litel 
clergeon ” and the miraculous intervention of the Virgin Mary. 

The assignment of precious and semi-precious stones to the vari- 
ous months is ancient, as is also the belief that certain qualities 
ascribed to the various gems passed to the wearer. The emerald, 
assigned to the month of May, which is still regarded as the month 
of Mary by the Catholic Church, would be particularly close to the 
Virgin. The stone was believed to have the power to preserve the 
chastity of its wearer. The Prioress must have been quite aware 
of this for she says, “This gemme of chastite, this emeraude. 

..”? Chastity, the virtue most praised in the “ mooder Mayde ” 
during the Middle Ages, was likewise the virtue which would most 
appeal to Chaucer’s Prioress as a professed nun. In addition, the 
emerald was supposed to be an especial protection in childbirth. 
Thus, in the one gem, are symbolized the maternity and the chastity 
of the Virgin, which are emphasized by repetition in the Prioress’s 
Prologue, the perfect union of which qualities would immediately 
suggest the Virgin Mary to the medieval mind. 

The ruby was early assigned to the month of July, which in the 
church calendar is set for special devotion to the Precious Blood, 
and thus typifies the martyrdom of Christ in the crucifixion. The 
ruby from early times has been associated with blood, undoubtedly 
because of its color. Of this, too, the Prioress is aware when she 
says, “ And eek of martirdom the ruby bright.”* A third associa- 
tion of the ruby will also present itself to the reader of the Canter- 
bury Tales. It is not improbable that the ruby (L. rubeus), which 
was assigned to Mars, has connection with the geomantic figure of 


1F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, B,, 1852, n.; 
NED., “ Grain,” u, and “ Ruby,” fa. 


?B,, 1799. * B,, 1800. 
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the same name mentioned in the Knight’s Tale, which also was 
associated with Mars.‘ 

The pearl, the third of the Prioress’s gems, had long been 
thought of as symbolic of the Virgin,® perhaps because of its 
whiteness, which represented the spotlessness of Mary, and because 
of its different origin, that is, animal rather than the usual mineral, 
thereby recalling the doctrine that she alone was born without 
having the stain of Adam and Eve’s guilt on her soul. 

The combination of the qualities represented by the three gems, 
or, in terms, of color, red, green, and white, is most closely knit in 
the longest digression which the Prioress makes: 

O martir, sowded to virginitte, 


Now maystow syngen, folwynge evere in oon, 
The white Lamb celestial,. 


which brings together martyrdom, virginity, and heavenly per- 
fection, all of which must have appealed strongly to the Prioress. 


JAMES J. LyNcH 
Arizona State Teachers College 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND THE MURDER OF 
IOHN BREWEN 


Among the works attributed to Thomas Kyd is a pamphlet of 
1592 disclosing “'The Trueth of the most wicked and secret Mur- 
thering of Iohn Brewen, committed by his owne wife, through the 
prouocation of one Iohn Parker. ...” After mentioning that 
Kyd enjoyed reasonable social security from 1590 to 1593, F. S. 
Boas, Kyd’s editor, comments on the authorship‘ of the pamphlet: 


whoever Kyd’s ‘ lord’ may have been, the fact of his holding a fixed appoint- 
ment in his service makes his authorship of The Murder of Iohn Brewen 
even more singular than it seemed before. It was plausibly conjectured 
that this sensational tract had been dashed off at a time when the dramatist 
was in sore need of money. But on June 28, 1592, the date of John Parker 
and Anne Brewen’s execution for the murder, and also of the licensing of 
the tract to the stationer, John Kid (cf. Arber’s Transcript, ii, 289b), its 


* A, 2045. 5 See Robinson, p. 841. 
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author had held for about two years a position where he was no longer 
merely a ‘ shifting companion,’ dependent on literary hackwork for a live- 
lihood. 


Boas finds in the tract “traces of Kyd’s mannerisms,” but there 
seems to be little in the style of the Murder to indicate that the 
dramatist wrote it. “ Yet,” says Boas, “its genuineness cannot be 
questioned. In the unique copy at Lambeth Kyd’s name is written, 
in a contemporary hand, at the foot of the title page and at the 
close. The signatures are, however, probably not his own, for they 
vary considerably from the autograph in the Letter to Puckering.” ! 
G. Sarrazin, a few years earlier, had called the writing of the tract 
the single certain fact of Kyd’s biography.? A. F. Hopkinson, in 
1913, not only prints the tract as Kyd’s but cites parallels from it 
and Arden of Feversham as evidence that Kyd wrote the play. 

Since the pyramid of inferences balanced on the authority of 
those two signatures continues to grow in bulk, it is interesting to 
notice that John Payne Collier, unfortunately better known for his 
forgeries than for his genuine contributions to Elizabethan scholar- 
ship, first called attention to the Lambeth copy, assigning it to 
Kyd. And it is also interesting that Collier’s personal copy of his 
1863 reprint of the unique quarto * has signatures like those of the 
Lambeth copy glued on it. In Collier’s copy, now in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, “Ihd Kyde,” the name of the publisher, 
has been written in brown ink on a small slip of thin paper and 
stuck with bits of wax to the title page; “Tho. Kydde.”, in what 
seems to be a different hand but in the same ink and on thin paper, 
is fastened in the same way at the end of the tract. I have been 
unable to compare the signatures on the Huntington copy of the 
reprint with the original writing at Lambeth. Comparison with 


See F. S. Boas, Works of Thomas Kyd (London, 1901), pp. lxiv-Ixv. 

? Englische Studien, xv (1891), 260. 

* A. F. Hopkinson, Play Sources (London, 1913), pp. vi-vii. It is curious 
that both Hopkinson and Boas, although basing their cases almost entirely 
on the signatures, have erred in reading them and have failed to point out 
that the signatures appear to be in different hands. The title-page sig- 
nature is surely “Ihd Kyde” and not “Tho Kyde,” as they report it; and 
the final signature in a different hand is “Tho. Kydde.” and not “ Tho. 
Kydd.” Cf. W. W. Greg, English Literary Autographs (Oxford, 1925), 
Part 1, No. xv. 

‘Illustrations of Early English Popular Literature, ed. J. Payne Collier 
(London, 1863), 1, tract 2. 
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W. W. Greg’s facsimile reproductions,® however, shows that the 
signatures were certainly intended to look alike. 

It is necessary to resist the temptation to brand everything that 
passed through Collier’s hands a forgery, but the following cir- 
cumstances seem worth consideration. 

1. The Lambeth copy of the 1592 quarto was listed before Collier 
used it as an anonymous tract, in S. R. Maitland’s 1845 catalogue 
of English Books in the Lambeth Palace Library.® It is impossible 
to know how thoroughly the cataloguer examined the copy before 
listing it—the fact that he mispelled the name of the victim as 
“Brewer ” rather than “ Brewen” suggests that he was not too 
careful—but he names the printers and must have looked at the 
title page. At least Kyd’s authorship does not seem to have been 
established at that time. While discussing Kyd in 1831, in his 
History of Dramatic Poetry, Collier made no mention of the tract. 

2. It was Collier who announced that the pamphlet was Kyd’s. 
In 1862, a year before he published his reprint, Collier commented 
in Notes and Queries: 


We may doubt whether this tract was ever “allowed to be printed” and 
the only copy we have seen of it was that actually sent to the public 
authorities for approbation. It is a great curiosity in another respect, 
because on the title-page is written the name of the publisher John Kyd 
(so spelt) and at the end of it the name of Thomas Kydde (so spelt) the 
author—Thomas Kydde being no other than the distinguished dramatic 
poet and precursor of Shakespeare, the writer of The Spanish Tragedy, 
Jeronimo, Cornelia, and other theatrical productions. It is by inference 
that we suppose him to have been the author of the remarkable production 
under consideration. And that the publisher of it was his brother, or 
some near relation.” 


In his introduction to his reprint of the next year he was less 

hesitant in suggesting that the dramatist and printer were brothers, 

and he published the Brewen tract as the work of Thomas Kyd. 
3. Collier explained in the introduction to his reprint that 


5 W. W. Greg, op. cit., I, No. xv. 

*An Index of such English Books, printed before the year MDC., as are 
now in the Archepiscopal library at Lambeth (London, 1845), p. 13. The 
tract is listed: “ Brewer (John), The Trueth of the most wicked and secret 
Murthering of, by his wife and John Parker, John Kid and Edw. White, 
1592.” 

7 Notes and Queries, third series, 1 (1862), 241-42. 
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The copy of the tract employed for our reprint was clearly that transmitted 
to one of the licensers, near the close of the sixteenth century, for his 
approbation: no other exemplar is known. The name of John Kyd, the 
stationer, was written by him on the title-page and that of Thomas Kydde, 
the author, was subscribed at the end. 


Collier had probably not seen a signature of Kyd—Sidney Lee 
apparently first pointed out Kyd’s signed letter to Puckering in 
1892 in his article in DNB—and it is strange that he did not guess 
first that the signatures were autographs, especially since they 
appear to have been written by different people. Since the hands 
differ, it is hardly likely that Collier forged the signatures with so 
implausible an explanation already prepared. If the Lambeth 
signatures are a forgery, it is more probable that the explanation in 
the 1863 preface was conceived after the names had been written 
on the old quarto. At any rate, Collier’s conjecture is hard to under- 
stand, unless it is the result of whim or unless Collier was seeking 
a “safe” explanation. It would have been hard to compare the 
writing with that of the unknown licenser. 

4. It is safe, I think, to assume that Collier wrote the signatures 
fastened to his copy of the reprint—other notes by Collier appear in 
the volume. I have compared them with Greg’s facsimile of the 
writing on the Lambeth quarto. The two sets of signatures usually 
were formed with the same strokes, and nearly all Collier’s letters 
correspond to those at Lambeth. But one or two rather obvious 
variations in the form of letters—especially differences in the final 
“e”s of the title-page names—show that Collier did not make 
careful reproductions of the Lambeth writing and fasten them in 
his own book. In other words, the similarities suggest that the same 
person might have written the two sets of signatures, while the 
variations show that Collier’s set is not simply a tracing or careful 
copy made by the scholar for reference. 

Since Kyd’s authorship of the pamphlet has been established 
almost entirely on the authority of the signatures, in the face of 
evidence to the contrary, the circumstances mentioned above have 
some importance. Of course they do not prove that the signatures 
on the unique copy of 1592 are spurious. But they indicate that 
there were enough peculiarities in Collier’s handling of the quarto 
to make the signatures less authoritative than they have seemed. 


Rospert Mark GORRELL 


Deep Springs College, California 
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UNITY OF TIME IN EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOR AND 
CYNTHIA’S REVELS 


It is generally known that Jonson revised the Quarto versions 
of his early plays for his Folio Works of 1616. These revisions have 
received much comment in the textual studies of various scholars, 
notably in those of Professor Simpson in the Oxford edition of 
Jonson. One type of textual change, however, which involved either 
an addition or an emendation, has passed unnoticed. This type, 
with which this article deals, derives from Jonson’s application of 
the unity of time. 

Except for The Case is Altered, which represents his romantic 
period, and Every Man out of his Humor, Jonson’s early comedies 
conform to the neoclassical rule of the unity of time. According to 
this rule, the duration of time is not supposed to exceed twelve 
hours. A Tale of a Tub and Every Man in his Humor abide by the 
tule strictly ; throughout the course of action, the time is mentioned 
within the dialogue. Hvery Man out of his Humor, although its 
dialogue similarly indicates the passing of time, covers two and a 
half days and thus exceeds the time limit.t Cynthia’s Revels and 
Poetaster exhibit a freer treatment of this unity, because, as time is 
infrequently referred to in the dialogue, only an impression of a day 
passing from morning to night is given. 

In the course of rewriting and revising earlier Quarto versions 
of his plays for the Folio Works of 1616, Jonson made two textual 


*T. R. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (New York, 1901), 
p- 30: “The time of this particular play is not clearly defined. It is ap- 
parently rather more than a day and a half; though things are performed 
in it which in real life would have occupied several days.” Mable Buland, 
The Presentation of Time in Elizabethan Drama, Yale Studies in English, 
XLIv (New York, 1912), p. 146, states that the play requires a day and a 
half. Josef Gutmann, Die Dramatischen Einheiten bei Ben Jonson (Munich, 
1913), p. 64, is perhaps correct: “ Out erstreckt sich iiber 3 aufeinander- 
folgende Tage, vom Mittwoch bis Freitag Abend.” Herford and Simpson 
are not committed to any definite statement. Analysis proves that the play 
is composed of three parts: Day A: 1, i- 01, iii, late afternoon or evening. 
Day B: uy, iv- 111, viii; morning, noon, and ?. Day C: m1, ix- v, xi; morn- 
ing, noon, and night. As far as time is concerned, there is no difference 
between the two Holme editions of Every Man out (Quartos 1 and 2, 1600) 
and the Folio text. The Quarto (1602) of Poetaster is also consistent, in 
the matter of time, with the Folio. 


1 
‘ 
oe 
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alterations in the text of Every Man in that were concerned with 
time. The action of the play (Quarto 1601) takes place in one day, 
with a regularity almost mathematical, which the later text (Folio 
1616) does not add to or take away from but for these two instances. 
How Jonson improved his application of the unity of time for the 
later text is shown in the following time-scheme of the Quarto.’ 


The first scene is early morning: “ here’s a goodly day toward” (1, i, 1), 
and Lorenzo, Jr. is “scarce stirring yet” (1, i, 28). Until Lorenzo, Jr. 
arises and reads the letter Prospero’s messenger has brought, a half hour 
has passed: “It’s almost halfe an houre ago since he rid hence” (1, ii, 22). 
It is six o’clock at Cob’s house (1, iii, 50-51), and six-thirty in Bobadilla’s 
room (I, iii, 112). Within Thorello’s house “the bell rings to breakfast ” 
(1, iv, 147). In the next act it is still morning, for Musco says Lorenzo, Sr. 
intends to follow his son to Florence “this morning” (1, i, 9). According 
to the plan in his friend’s letter, Lorenzo, Jr. meets Prospero and complains 
that “my father had the proving of your copy some houre before I saw it” 
(II, iii, 43). This is a slight inconsistency ; for at I, ti, 22 it is a half-hour, 
while at 11, iii, 43 it is an hour, before Lorenzo, Jr. sees the letter after his 
father has read it. Jonson cleared it up in the 1616 text by excluding the 
half-hour reference, in 1, ii, 22 (1601), from 1, iti, 22-25 (1616). 


Thorello has an appointment at Clement’s; he asks Piso the time: “ New 
striken ten” (1m, i, 2-3). And it is “ Past ten” a few lines after (m1, i, 
36-37). For these exact time references the Folio has, instead, “ Exchange 
time, sir” (1616, m1, iii, 44). This alteration may have been made in the 
interest of vivid local color. 


Thorello expects his business engagement to consume two hours, one for 
the trip, one for the business, “ an hower to goe and come” and “ An houre, 
before I can dispatch with him ” (111, i, 7-9). When Cob is sent to Clement’s 
house by Piso, probably an hour has gone by since m1, i. In the next scene 
the morning may have passed, for Matheo says he composed his verses 
“extempore this morning” (1, iv, 91); again, later, Bobadilla refers 
Matheo to the art of fencing that Matheo was taught “this morning” (Iv, 
ii, 7). There are no other indications of time in act 1v. In act v, however, 
we learn that Iv, i was “ betweene one and two,” when Lorenzo, Sr. left 
Musco with Peto; and the false message of Iv, iii was delivered to Thorello 
“ After two, sir” (v, iii, 11-14). Lorenzo, Jr., his newly married wife, and 
Prospero are at a Mermaid supper, but are ordered to Clement’s for a feast 
and entertainment, which must be about six o’clock. Thus, as in the 1616 
text, the day’s work of twelve hours or so is done on a neoclassical schedule.* 


2 The time-scheme of the Folio Every Man in his Humor is in P. Simp- 
son’s edition (Oxford, 1919), p. 117. The act-scene-line notation in this 
article refers to Ben Jonson, Works, eds. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 
1927, 1932), m1, Iv. 

* Jonson’s change is not commented upon by Carl Grabau, in his com- 
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The revision of Cynthia’s Revels added many difficulties to Jon- 
son’s mastery of the time formula. In the 1616 text of the play, 
time is not so accurately presented as in Hvery Man in, and is often 
as indefinite as in Every Man out. Miss Buland devotes one 
sentence to the play: “ Cynthia’s Revels is well within the unity of 
time.” Gutmann says the play “ beansprucht 1 Tag und die darauf 
folgende Nacht. ... Die Zeitdauer ist ausreichend bemessen.” * 
An analysis of the play, Quarto and Folio, shows that because they 
fail to consider Jonson’s revisions, Miss Buland and Mr. Gutmann 
are inaccurate. The following is an analysis of time in the folio 
text: 


Cupid and Mercury decide to take the habits of pages; and Echo mourns 
for Narcissus at the “ Fountayne of selfe-Loue ” (1, i-ii). Amorphus drinks 
and receives Asotus as pupil; and Crites satirizes both in his diatribe 
against vanity (1, iii-v). Asotus says of the hat Amorphus has just bor- 
rowed, “It cost mee eight crownes but this morning” (1, iv, 150-51; also 
I, iv, 179). 


Cupid and Mercury insinuate themselves into the employ of Philautia and 
Hedon (11, i). Anaides boasts to Hedon, “I have devised one or two of 
the prettiest othes this morning in my bed” (m1, ii, 11-12). Amorphus and 
his pupil arrive at court, whereupon a lesson on faces is given (11, iii). The 
court ladies appear at “a quarter past eleven” (mI, iv, 5). Somewhat 
after this the servants go in quest of the fountain (m, v). Apparently 
Amorphus and Asotus were at court with the ladies, because they are told 
of the fountain (11, v), and because Asotus is advised not to “ sinke under 
the first disaster ” at court. Amorphus adds, “I will teach you [courtship] 
against afternoone. Where eate you today,” etc. (II, i, 17-22). At the end 
of the scene, he says, “ Come, you shall looke back upon the court againe 
to day, and be restor’d to your colours” (11, i, 74-75). Hedon and Anaides 
will revenge themselves on Crites, whose stabbing wit has crossed them at 
court; and Anaides can not apply a conceit, for Moria “ comes without her 
muffe too” (111, ii, 42). Crites then attacks the manners of the court (I, 


parison of Quarto with Folio, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Xxxvimr (1902), 1-97; 
or by Herford and Simpson, in their introduction to the play, Jonson, 
Works (Oxford, 1925), 1, 331-70; or by P. Simpson, in his earlier edition. 
Gutmann, op, cit., p. 62, is concerned only with the final text in the Folio. 
H. H. Carter makes no comment on the change in his parallel-text edition 
of the Quarto and Folio of the play, Yale Studies in English, rm1 (New York, 
1921). 

‘Mable Buland, op. cit., p. 146; Gutmann, op. cit., pp. 65-66. Neither 
A. C. Judson, ed., Cynthia’s Revels, Yale Studies in English, xtv (New 
York, 1912), nor Herford and Simpson discuss the problem of time in 
Cynthia’s Revels. 


ate 
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iv). After the light dinner mentioned in m1, i, Asotus is instructed in 
courtly speech (1m, v) for the next meeting at court, to be held in the 
afternoon. 


The courtiers arrive at court again. Asotus suddenly whips out his watch, 
“ Now, by this watch (I marle how forward the day is) I doe unfeignedly 
vow my selfe (s’light ’tis deeper than I tooke it, past five) ” (Iv, iii, 39-41). 
Anaides has seen Asotus at court earlier in the day: “I never saw him till 
this morning” (Iv, iii, 76). The game of words takes place, and Argurion 
faints when Asotus distributes her gifts. The water is brought in (Iv, iv). 
Then Arete announces that Cynthia will not appear this night: “ Gallants, 
you are for this night free, to your peculiar delights ” (Iv, v, 4-5). Amor- 
phus proclaims a public examination of his pupil, instead: “he shall this 
night in court, and in the long gallery, hold his publique Act, by open 
challenge” (Iv, v, 93-6). 


Mercury persuades Crites to join with him, in order to inflict just pains 
at “this nights sport” (v, i, 18). Amorphus, master of the science of 
courtship, instructs his pupil, Asotus, in colors (Vv, ii). The mock tilting 
takes place, parodying courtly modes of love (v, iii-iv). After his victory 
over Amorphus, the Frenchman Mercury says, “ Adieu, Signior. Good faith, 
I shall drinke to you at supper sir” (v, iv, 536-37). Because Jonson 
neither specifically mentions a rere-supper in Cynthia’s Revels, nor ever 
employs the technique of a late supper in any of his plays, it is highly un- 
likely that we are to understand Mercury’s reference to supper in an un- 
usual sense. A simpler explanation considers this reference to be a devia- 
tion from verisimilitude and an oversight which, we shall see, are the 
results of rewriting. 


Immediately following the victory of Crites and Mercury in the duello, 
comes Arete (v,v). She gives notice of Cynthia’s wish for a masque, which 
has been annulled before in favor of the duello. Apparently the masque 
is to be played the same night, for there is no indication that another day 
has gone by. It is obvious that Jonson failed to arrange the time-schedule 
accurately, because the game of words and the long duello are crowded into 
one hour (from 1Vv, iii, 39-41, “ past five,” to v, iv, 536-37, before supper). 
This error may be remedied by having the duello take place earlier in the 
afternoon, and not during the night. This alteration will preserve the 
unity of time, which, otherwise, is broken, for the time required would be 
two nights, as Gutmann believes. But it also necessitates two textual cor- 
rections: (1) Arete must not say that Cynthia will not appear at night 
(Iv, v); and (2) the time mentioned by Asotus (Iv, iii, 39) must be put 
back, so that the allusion to supper in v, iv, 536, will stand correct. 


At the end of the fifth act, the hymn to Diana opens the masque, and, in- 
cidentally, indicates the time: “ Now the Sunne is laid to sleepe ” (v, vi, 2)- 
The sports are “to be this night ” (v, v, 77-78). The following scenes are 
devoted to the masques and reforms (v, vii-xi), which are concluded “ with 
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declining night ” (v, xi, 3). The night is not definitely specified; because 
the 1616 Folio text is not clear, it may be either the same or the following 
night. 


When a comparison of the 1616 text with the earlier 1601 Quarto 
text is made, the error in time may be easily understood. The Folio 
supplies the only text for the duello scenes (v, i-iv), with which 
Jonson expanded the earlier text. In setting the duello for the 
night, Jonson also wrote some preparatory lines (Iv, v, 76-100, 142- 
51). And this addition led him to alter the time of the masque, 
which was indefinitely postponed. The statement of the postpone- 
ment in the Folio text is an alteration, for, in the 1601 Quarto, the 
masque takes place at night without change of time. Arete de- 
clares (in the Quarto), “Gallants, you must provide for some 
solemne revels tonight, Cynthia is minded to come foorth.” ** This 
was changed to “Gallants, you are for this night free, to your 
' peculiar delights; Cynthia will haue no sports” (iv, v, 3-6). This 
change is inadequate, and does not help to make the time schedule 
consistent. Other allusions to time consequently lose their true 
significance.® 

As Every Man in his Humor proves, Jonson can be careful to 
treat unity of time accurately. One of the changes made, that at 1, 
ili, 22-25, supplies us with another piece of evidence, though slight, 
of Jonson’s attempt to make the play conform perfectly to neo- 
classic rule. Dissolving a minute inconsistency, the correction im- 
plies that Jonson was willing to take great pains in order to produce 
a mechanically perfect work of art as his first great play. The 
Folio text of Cynthia’s Revels tells another story. Jonson has been 
careless: a long satiric afterthought added to the original Quarto 
text probably caused the oversight that led to a few errors and to the 
spoiling of the unity of the day. 

Martin 

Baltimore, Maryland 


*Cynthia’s Revels (1601), ed. W. Bang and L. Krebs, Materialen zur 
Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas, Band 22 (Louvain, 1908), p. 68, 
lines 2247-49, 

* Jonson had also forgotten to add the duello to the argument placed in 
the Induction. 


fa, 
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THE LICENSE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE 


It is essential that every document relating to the biography of 
Shakespeare should be available in perfectly accurate transcripts. 
One of these documents, the entry of 27 November 1582 in the 
register of the Bishop of Worcester that records the issuance of a 
license for the marriage of William Shakespeare and Anna Whately, 
is inaccurately transcribed in every account that has come to my 
attention. All scholars, with two exceptions, give a transcript that 
agrees essentially with that of Halliwell-Phillipps:* “Item eodem die 
similis emanavit licencia inter Willielmum Shaxpere et Annam 
Whateley de Temple Grafton ” [contractions are expanded silently 
in most transcripts]. There is a crux in the fourth word, a con- 
traction, usually printed “ sitis,” ** which D. H. Lambert ? and C. F. 
Tucker Brooke* expand, not as “similis” but as “ supradicto.” 
With “similis ” the phrase may be translated, “ Item, on the same 
day a similar license ...”; and with “supradicto,” as “ Item, 
on the same day aforesaid a license. . . .” Neither reading of the 
contracted word is, in my opinion, paleographically acceptable. 
The matter is not of great importance, but since Gray * has pub- 
lished a clear reproduction of the MS entry, every effort should be 
made to interpret it accurately. 

The loop through the top of the letter “1” permits of several 
possible expansions. But the reading “supradico” may be re- 
jected at the outset, for a glance at Gray’s facsimile is sufficient to 
reveal that in the contraction are no p’s, d’s, c’s, or t’s. The 
alternate reading “similis ” is not so obviously wrong. There can 
be no question about the first, third, fourth, and fifth letters of the 
contracted word, s, 1, i, and s; but the second letter I take to be, 
not “i” but “a.” If this is correct, the contraction is “ satis,” and 
its expansion “ salutis.” 


1 J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, Seventh 
edition (London, 1887), 1, 396. 

18 In the manuscript the letter “1” is crossed by a long horizontal loop, 
but the conventicnal “+” is substituted here and below; see McKerrow, 
Introduction to Bibliography, pp. 321, 324. 

?Cartae Shakespeareanae (1904), p. 3. 

* Shakespeare of Stratford (1926), p. 3. 

“J. W. Gray, Shakespeare’s Marriage (1905); the facsimile faces p. 21. 
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Initial long “s ” is frequently linked by a descending curve to the 
letter following, and examples of the linking of “s” to “a” occur 
repeatedly in the facsimiles published in Jenkinson’s article on 
handwriting.® In the same scholar’s book, The Later Court Hands 
in England (1927), are two other examples, Plate xv. ii, line 2, 
“satis,” and Plate xvi. iii, line 1, “satis.” It will be observed 
that neither of these words is contracted, and hence neither is sub- 
ject to misreading ; and in both words the initial letters “sa” bear 
a striking resemblance to the letters under discussion. 

I have not been able to find an exact parallel to my proposed 
reading “ satis” (i.e. a contraction of the genitive singular form), 
but “sattm” (accusative singular) for “salutem” (== “ greet- 
ing”) occurs regularly in legal documents: see Jenkinson’s Later 
Court Hands, Plate xxx. ii, line 1; Plate xxxv. i, line 1; ii, 
line 1; iv, line 1; v, line 1; vi, line 1; and vii, line 1; Plate xxxv1. 
i, line 1, and ii, line 2; and Plate xxxvit. i, line 3, and ii, line 5. 

The use of “ saiutis” in giving a date is amply warranted ; cf. the 
title-pages of two of William Camden’s books: (1) Reges, reginae 

. in ecclesia collegiata B. Petri Westmonastertj sepulti, vsque 
ad annum reraratae salutis 1600 (STC 4518), and (2) Annales 
. ad Annum Salutis M. D. LXXXIX (STC 4496a, vol. 1). 

The correct reading of the entry in the register of the Bishop of 
Worcester appears, then, to be: “Item eodem die salutis emanavit 
licencia . . .” (= “Item, on the same day of salvation a license 
proceeded ...”). 


JaMEs G. McManaway 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 


A FURTHER NOTE ON DREBBEL’S SUBMARINE 


Mr. Kuethe’s reconstruction of Drebbel’s submarine’ must be 
taken, I think, with definite reservations. The passage quoted from 
Jonson’s The Staple of News is part of a trenchant satire upon the 
dishonesty of contemporary news-vendors and the credulity of their 


5 Hilary Jenkinson: “ Elizabethan Handwritings,” The Library, series 4, 
ur (1922), 1-34; see Plate x1. A. 

1“ Mechanical Features of a Seventeenth Century Submarine,” Modern 
Language Notes, vol. tv1 (March, 1941), p. 202. 


a 
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audience.? Both exaggeration and distortion are the ordinary tools 
of satirists. Immediately after the reference to Drebbel’s contri- 
vance, for example, is a question concerning a new project of 
Spinola 

To bring an army over in corke-shooes, 

And land them, here, at Harwich.* 


Fitton, the speaker, when asked, “ Is’t true?” replies, “ As true as 
the rest,” a remark which must have represented the satirist’s point 
of view, and which renders dubious the literal authenticity of his 
earlier descriptions. 

There is, as a matter of fact, more information available regard- 
ing the structure of this earliest practicable submarine than Kuethe 
indicates. It is mentioned by Bishop Wilkins, Robert Boyle, Con- 
stantyn Huygens, Marin Mersenne, Nicolas Peiresc, and other 
scientists of the 17th century,* and at least four 20th century 
writers have collected most of the available information.’ In his 
De Ster van 1572, H. A. Naber introduces a sketch drawn by Isaac 
Beeckman (Arzt und Mathematiker, geb. zu Middleburg um 1570) ° 
and adds his own pictorial version of the boat. And the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1747) supplies a plan and verbal description of a 
“diving ship, built by order of his most serene highness Charles 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel,” explaining that “this prince, being 
told of the extraordinary convenience of the famous diving ship, 
constructed by Drebbel, commissioned one of the like kind to be 
attempted.”* But the latest and most authentic account is to be 
found in Tierie’s recent biography of Drebbel. 

In brief, it is not necessary to depend solely upon Jonson’s un- 


?In a note addressed to the readers and preceding Act m1, Jonson prays 
them “To consider the Newes here vented, to be none of his Newes, or any 
reasonable mans; but Newes made like the times Newes, (a weekly cheat 
to draw many) .. .” 

*Act nt, sc. 2. 

*See for example Wilkins’ Mathematicall Magick (London, 1648), p. 
178; Boyle, Works (London, 1772), vol. m1, p. 453; Mersenne, Cogitata 
Physico Mathematica (Paris, 1644), pp. 207-8. 

5 Maurice Delpeuch, La Navigation Sous-Marine @ travers les siécles 
(Paris, 1907); H. A. Naber, De Ster van 1572 (Amsterdam, 1907); Farn- 
ham Bishop, The Story of the Submarine (New York, 1929) ; Gerrit Tierie, 
Cornelis Drebbel (1572-1633), (Amsterdam, 1932). 

* Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol... 

* Vol. xvi, p. 581. The engineer was Denis Papin (1647-1710). 


§ 
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scientific report as a basis for a reconstruction of the craft. On 
the other hand, it is probably impossible to determine precisely how 
the boat appeared to King James and his court. 

From the information at his disposal, Delpeuch describes it as 
“un bateau sous-marin, muni de rames pénétrant dans le navire 
par des poches en cuir imperméables et pouvant plonger jusqu’a 15 
pieds sous l’eau.”* Boyle asserted that the vessel ‘carried twelve 
rowers, besides passengers, “ one of which is still alive.” ® Wilkins, 
analyzing the difficulties of submarine navigation (he is aware of 
Drebbel’s experiment but is interested in improving it “ unto publick 
use and advantage ”) 7° lists as one of them the difficulty of motion 
and declares that, “ As for the progressive motion of it, this may 
be effected by the help of severall Oars, which in the outward ends 
of them, shall be like the fins of a fish to contract and dilate.” ™ 
Farnham Bishop visualizes the boat as being simply a large wooden 
rowboat “ decked over and made water-tight by a covering of thick, 
well-greased leather.” *? Naber’s sketch agrees with this description 
but with the addition of a row of windows.** Except for the ex- 
tended oars it looks not unlike the gondola of a modern dirigible. 
Beeckman’s drawing depicts a less stream-lined craft—somewhat 
high-pooped after the fashion of a galleon.** Naber thinks it less 
accurate than his own. 

It is to be noted that none of these writers, early or late, suggests 
that the boat was self-propelled, or that it was supplied with a 
means of slicing the ribs of enemy ships, or that it was at any time 
so used.*® 


Op. cit., p. 12. 

® Boyle’s authorities were apparently Mersenne and Dr. Kuffler, the latter 
Drebbel’s son-in-law. Faber, a German savant, reckoned twenty-four pas- 
sengers, eight of them rowing. Cambridge, in his Scribleriad, employs a 
submarine vessel, and gives Boyle’s account of Drebbel’s ship as reference. 

2° Op. cit., p. 178. 

Loc, cit. 

2 Op. cit., p. 6. 

** Op. cit., p. 58. Naber thinks (in 1907) that the rowers were immersed 
to their necks and that therefore voyages could be made only in summer. 
(Ibid., p. 60.) 


Tbid., p. 64. 
** But Mersenne speaks of “varia terebella, quibus naves hostiles per- 
forentur et immergantur. ...” (Op. cit., p. 208.) And Huygens wrote in 


his autobiography (1631): “.. . it is not hard to imagine what would be 
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The contrivance sketched in the Gentleman’s Magazine is more 
properly a diving bell than a submarine. The plan is of an elliptical 
or oval wooden tub 6 feet high, 6 feet in its greatest diameter and 3 
feet in its least. A large hole in the top serves as entrance. From 
the top extend two pipes, one to introduce fresh and one to expel 
foul air, this process effected by a rotatory sucker and forcer.* 
From one side extends a tube through which a man might crawl to 
affix an explosive to the underside of an enemy ship. The craft is 
immersed by the skillful use of oars, and by “ letting in the external 
water by a cock.” The model looks for all the world like an enor- 
mous watering-can. 


the usefulness of this bold invention in time of war, if . . . (a thing which 
I have repeatedly heard Drebbel assert) enemy ships lying safely at anchor 
could be secretly attacked and sunk unexpectedly by means of a battering 
ram....” (Quoted by Tierie, op. cit., p. 161.) There is here no implica- 
tion that such an innovation had been attempted. Drebbel, however, did 
invent for use in Buckingham’s expedition to relieve la Rochelle a species 
of torpedo, A French description of this infernal machine appeared in the 
Mercure Frangois in 1628: “... the English shot ten or twelve floating 
petards for the purpose of setting fire to the royal French fleet. The body 
of these petards is of white iron filled with gun-powder and floats on a 
piece of willow wood, through which a spring is made, which when it en- 
countered the bows of one of the royal ships, took effect, which consisted 
simply in this, that it threw water into the ship with much power; all the 
others were captured as they floated on the water and did no harm.” 
(Quoted by Tierie, ibid., p. 73.) These are mentioned with the submarine 
in the “Orders of Buckingham’s Expedition” as early as January 26, 
1626. Is Jonson describing the torpedo rather than the submarine? De 
Winter in his edition of the play (Yale Studies in English, xxvit (1905), 
p- xx), holds that Jonson was “.. . inserting allusions to contemporary 
conditions and events, almost to the date of the second presentation, 
February 19, 1626.” Jonson, Kuethe to the contrary, does not class the 
contrivance as a boat. It is first referred to as “an invisible Eele,” and 
next as an “Automa.” Fitton’s subsequent reference to getting the in- 
formation from “The Eele-boats here, that lye before Queen Hyth,” and 
which “came out of Holland,” is almost certainly not to battle-craft but 
to fishing boats which supplied England with fish and eels. Cf. De Winter, 
ibid., p. 177. 

1¢The younger Huygens insists that according to his father’s account 
there was no trace of any apparatus above water. Boyle (op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 
107-8) refers to a flask of “ chymical liquor ” which, when released, restored 
vital parts to the air to make it “ fit for inspiration.” From the evidence 
of Boyle and others, Tierie infers that Drebbel knew how to prepare 
oxygen. (Op. cit., p. 70.) 
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Tierie conceives the boat as having no bottom and as being “a 
submarine in the form of a diving-bell, rather elongated in shape 
. . divided into several compartments.” ** He gives a rough 
outline of how such a boat might have functioned : 

In a diving-boat made in the form of a diving-bell, the pressure, and 
therefore also the volume, of the air depends on the depth of the boat under 
water. Let us suppose that the boat is floating under water; if it is then 
propelled downwards, the pressure on the enclosed air will increase and the 
volume diminish, with the result that the upward pressure grows less— 
Archimedes’ Principle—and the boat goes deeper and deeper. But if... 
the boat . . . is given an upwards impulse, the air pressure will decrease 
and so the volume, and with it the upwards pressure, will increase, the boat 
being thereby made to rise, until it floats above the water. 

It follows, therefore, that by simply changing the direction—say by 
means of a horizontal rudder—the boat may be made to sink or rise... . 
At a certain depth, which Naber calls the ‘ critical depth,’ it is possible to 
make the boat move forward.** 


Drebbel, it appears, measured his depth under water by means of 
a mercury barometer, steered with the aid of a compass, and by the 
use of a gas derived from saltpetre made fresh the stale air confined 
in the boat. This was indeed the remarkable invention of a re- 
markable man, and the present brief sketch does both scant justice. 
It may serve, however, to rectify what seem to me ill-founded 
inferences from the text of Jonson’s play. 


CLARK EMERY 
Indiana University 


“ MUCK-RAKERS ” BEFORE BUNYAN 


The substantive muck-rake is defined in the New English Dic- 
tionary as “ A rake for collecting ‘muck.’ In literary use only 
fig.” This note follows: 


The source of the figurative use is Bunyan’s description of “the Man 
with the Muck-rake,” which was intended as an emblem of absorption in 
the pursuit of worldly gain; but in modern use it is often made to refer 
generally to a preference for what is comparatively worthless over that 
which is valuable, or to a depraved interest in what is morally “ unsavory ” 
or scandalous. 


Earliest citation of the word is from Bunyan, dated 1684. 


*7 Op. cit., pp. 62-3. 
8 Ibid., p. 62. Naber himself built such a boat and operated it on this 
principle in 1922. 
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In its Supplement (1933) the NED. adds the modern sense of 
the corresponding word muck-raker, popularized by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1906, as “one who seeks out and publishes scandals 
and the like about prominent people, esp. public officials.” Both 
the Bunyan reference and the Roosevelt reference are recorded 
and similarly explained in Webster’s International Dictionary, 
Second Edition (1934). The present note concerns use of the 
term in Bunyan’s sense. 

Of the memorable picture of the muck-raker in the Second Part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress only the first two sentences need to be cited: 


The Interpreter takes them apart again and has them first into a Room, 
where was a man that could look no way but downwards, with a Muck rake 
in his hand. There stood also one over his head with a Celestial Crown in 
his Hand, and proffered to give him that Crown for his Muck-rake ; but the 
Man did neither look up, nor regard; but raked to himself the Straws, the 
small Sticks, and Dust of the Floor. (Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Wharey, 1928, 
p. 211). 


No one will fail to render full credit to Bunyan for the composi- 
tion of this striking picture, nor yet for giving the term popular 
currency down to the present in its figurative sense. But Bunyan 
was not the first to use the term “ as an emblem of absorption in the 
the pursuit of worldly gain.” 

John Bunyan, himself, in Grace Abounding, tells us that of the 
two books inherited by his wife and frequently read by them to- 
gether one was The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven. This book 
by Arthur Dent, first issued in 1601,? contains the word muck-raker 
in a passage that for its colorful phrasing deserves, I think, quota- 
tion at some length. Antilegon is questioning Theologus about the 
sin of Covetousness : 


Antile. You haue spoken many things very sharpely against Couetous- 
nesse: but in my mind, so long as a man couets nothing but his owne, he 
cannot be said to be couetous. 

Theol. Yes, that he may. For not only is he couetous which greedily 
desireth other mens goods: but euen he also which ouer-niggardly and 
pinchingly holdeth fast his owne, and is such a miser, that he will part with 
nothing. We see, the world is full of such pinch-pennies, that will let noth- 


1See Grace Abounding (Cambridge English Classics, 1907), p. 10. 
*The copy I have used is among the rare books in the Huntington 
Library, bearing date of 1603 and author’s name. 
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ing goe; except it be wrung from them perforce, as a key out of Hercules 
hand. 

These gripple muck-rakers had as leeue part with their bloud, as their 
goods. They wil pinch their owne backs and bellies, to get their God into 
their chests, And when they haue once got him in there, will they easily 
part with him, trow ye? No, no: a man wil not part with his God, for no 
man’s pleasure. He wil eat Pease-bread, and drinke small drinke, rather 
then he will diminish his God. (Dent, Path-way, pp. 90-91.) 


This passage then has muck-rakers, used figuratively to mean 
misers, more than eighty years before Bunyan drew his picture. 
Apparently, also, it was Dent’s language that suggested the idea to 
Bunyan. 

RosEert ApGER 

The University of Texas 


KLEIST’S “UNSICHTBARES THEATER” 


“Nur schade da8 das Stiick auch wieder dem unsichtbaren 
Theater angehort,” Goethe wrote (8/28/1807) concerning Der 
Zerbrochene Krug. The remark characterizes more of Kleist’s 
plays than Goethe ever came to know. For in practically every one 
of Kleist’s dramas we find that invisible events, nightly scenes, off- 
stage happenings are the most important part of the action and 
often its marked center. 

Kleist’s few changes in his rendering of Moliére’s Amphitryon 
make the problematical night (Jupiter with Alkmene) more in- 
visible (by omitting the “ Prologue”) and yet tremendously more 
important, even tragic: Kleist’s major addition (11, 4-5, the center 
of the drama) all but drags the equivocal situation into the limelight. 

In the same way, Der Zerbrochene Krug is based on the mistakes 
of the unproblematical night (Adam with Eve) when the jug broke. 
And this invisible scene is brought before the mind’s eye most 
insistently in 7-9, that is, again in the center of the drama. 

The invisible center of Penthesilea might be another night scene: 
that night when the first Amazons murdered their husbands, con- 
stituted their state, and saw Tanais set the example of self- 
mangling. This tale, the center of the central scene (15), is 
fittingly epilogued by Achilles, “ein Traum, getraumt in Morgen- 
stunden.” 

Kathchen von Heilbronn has an invisible principal scene, but a 
whimsical, romantic construction doubles that scene and places the 
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two versions, not into the central act, but into acts II and IV. 
Those two acts, seemingly preoccupied with the disconcerting 
Kunigunde-action, contribute to the main action its real basis, the 
dream of the future lovers (Wetter and Kathchen) of each other 
(II, 9 and 1v, 2). 

It is more difficult, but it is almost necessary, to assume an 
invisible center for Hermannsschlacht. Of all the more or less 
startling scenes the most incongruous is III, 3, Hermann’s tragi- 
comic sport with Thusnelda. While all the other scenes have at 
least the semblance of a historical play, 111, 3 does not refer to 
historical Rome; it aims undisguisedly at contemporaneous France.* 
Behind and above the chatting pair, the political struggle shines 
through the thin veil of historical allusion, and an invisible scene 
dimly glows behind the central scene. 

The entire Prinz Fr. v. Homburg moves round an invisible axis, 
the off-stage scene before 111, 3: the Prince at the grave destined for 
him.? To this profoundest sensation of his humanity all the preced- 
ing scenes fall down like cascades; from this lowest level of his 
human dignity all the following scenes ascend like a flight of steps. 

Kleist is a powerful dramatist, and large portions of his plays 
are eminently visible, even splendidly theatrical; but Goethe some- 
how hit the darkest point in Kleist’s dramatics, when he called it 
“ unsichtbares Theater.” 


NorBERT Furst 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


*See a letter as early as 10/24/1806 (to Ulrike): “Es wiire schreck- 
lich, wenn dieser Wiitherich sein Reich griindete. Nur ein sehr kleiner 
Theil der Menschen begreift, was fiir ein Verderben es ist, unter seine 
Herrschaft zu kommen. Wir sind die unterjochten Vélker der Rémer. Es 
ist auf eine Auspliinderung von Europa abgesehen, um Frankreich reich 
zu machen.” 


*Cp. F. O. Nolte, Grillparzer, Lessing and Goethe (1938), p. 177: 
“There is an agent in the action incomparably more striking than the 


State—namely the spectre of death, dramatically no less moving . . . than 
the spectre of the Ghost in Hamlet! It is the sight of the open grave that 
. rocks the consciousness of the reader or spectator.” 

3“ Das Motiv des Vertrauens im Drama Heinrichs von Kleist” (H. J. 
Weigand, Monatshefte, 1938, 233-245) may be directly related to the 
“invisible theatre.” Cp. Weigand, p. 234: “ Freilich steht [der Erlebnis- 
komplex] nicht immer sichtbar im Mittelpunkt der Handlung, immer 
aber zeigt er sich innerlich mit dem Kern der Handlung verwachsen und 
bietet so gewissermafen den Schliissel zu Kleists ganzer Dramatik.” 
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OUTWITTING HAZLITT 


None of the butts of Blackwood’s Magazine during its reckless 
early years were more consistently abused than William Hazlitt 
and his fictitious pimples. On April 17, 1823, Hazlitt lost all 
patience and threatened Thomas Cadell, London agent for the 
magazine, with suit “ for damages sustained from repeated slanders 
and false imputations in that work on me.”? Cadell was alarmed 
and would gladly have given up his connection with Blackwood’s, 
but his colleagues in Edinburgh took the affair more calmly. Least 
ruffled of all was Dr. William Maginn, the irresponsible Irishman 
who had shared in many of the “ blackguardisms ” of the magazine. 
On May 13 he wrote to William Blackwood, the publisher, that he 
was about to set out for London, and that he would gladly under- 
take “to palaver [Cadell] out of sticking to Hazlitt.” * 

Then presently the Edinburgh Review for May appeared with 
an article by Hazlitt “On the Periodical Press,” which contained 
the statement: “ Of the Magazines, which are a sort of cater-cousins 
to ourselves, we would wish to speak with tenderness and respect. 
There is the Gentleman’s Magazine at one extremity of the series, 
and Mr. Blackwood’s at the other. ...”% Such talk was more 
than Maginn could stomach. He answered with a review of Haz- 
litt’s article in “ Letters of Timothy Tickler, No. vim,” which ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s for August, 1823.4 And a scathing review 
it was; Maginn’s wrath was rarely more thoroughly unleashed. The 


2 P. P. Howe, Life of William Hazlitt (London, 1922), p. 356. 

® Howe, p. 358. For a fuller transcript of the letter, see Mrs. [Margaret] 
Oliphant’s Annals of a Publishing House: William Blackwood and His 
Sons (Edinburgh and London, 1897), pp. 390-392. 

Edinburgh Review, (1823), 369. 

*The Tickler Letter, a review of the entire issue of the Edinburgh, was 
by Maginn and John Gibson Lockhart, but Maginn was probably sole 
author of the section devoted to Hazlitt’s article. He wrote to Blackwood 
on August 7: “As for the Edinburgh I shall decidedly do my best... . 
I shall take in hand Greece, Literary Property, & Napoleon—but above all 
the Periodicals which I know as well as any man in the Euxine—better 
than some few.” 

This letter and all others quoted without mention of any other source 
are copied from the manuscripts preserved in the offices of William Black- 
wood and Sons, Ltd., in Edinburgh. 
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Edinburgh had, he insisted, fallen on evil days; Francis Jeffrey 
must be utterly bereft of pride, for “ he has suffered William Haz- 
litt, author of the Liber Amoris, an old newspaper-monger—a gen- 
tleman of the press, that has lived all his days by scribbling 
dramatic criticisms, and leading paragraphs, and so forth, for the 
different London newspapers and magazines ;—he has suffered this 
low, vulgar, impudent gentleman of the press—the writer of that 
filthy book, which but for its dulness, and the obscurity of its 
author, must long ere now have been burnt by ‘the hands of the 
common hangman ’;—he has suffered this despicable member of 
the Cockney School to write an Essay in the Edinburgh Review 
on ‘the Periodical Press of Britain.’ Francis Jeffrey has been 
obliged to swallow this bitter pill.” ® . 

In the following month Maginn continued his denunciation of 
Hazlitt in the ninth Tickler Letter, a review of Hazlitt’s last arti- 
cle in the New Monthly.© He answered Hazlitt’s old charges of 
scurrility in Blackwood’s by citing the critic’s remarks about Fuseli 
in “On the Old Age of Artists.” More surprising, however, was 
his defense of the adjective pimpled, so often and so unjustly 
applied to Hazlitt. “ None of us knows anything about his per- 
sonal appearance—,” Maginn protested, “how could we?— 
But what designation could be more apt to mark the scurvy, verru- 
cose, uneven, foully-heated, disordered, and repulsive style of the 
man? He interpreted us au pied du lettre, and took much pains 
to convict us of slander.” * 

Hazlitt may have renewed his threats to sue after reading these 
two articles. There must have been repercussions of some sort, for 
on January 22, 1824, Maginn wrote to Blackwood: “ You are 
blamed for attacking obscure Londoners—most particularly Haz- 
litt. He is really too insignificant an animal. Make it a rule 
that his name be never mentioned by any of your friends: I for 
one will keep. it.” Anyone familiar with Maginn would be sur- 
prised to find him imposing any such limitation on himself. Indeed 
the publisher must have been taken aback—or perhaps he knew 
Maginn well enough to take what he said with a grain of salt. 


5 Blackwood’s Magazine, xIv (1823), 221. 
*For proof that Maginn wrote “Tickler, No. Ix,” see the letter from 
Blackwood to John Wilson quoted in Mrs. [Mary] Gordon’s ‘ Christopher 
North, a Memoir of John Wilson (New York, 1863), p. 266. 

Blackwood’s, xiv, 311. 
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At all events Maginn adhered to his resolution not to mention 
Hazlitt’s name. Then presently he learned of an attack on Sir 
Walter Scott, originally included in Hazlitt’s review of Peveril of 
the Peak in the London Magazine for February, 1823, but deleted 
by the editors after only a few copies had been printed. The secret 
was too good to keep, and Maginn itched to disclose it to the pub- 
lic—the more so because he knew that few readers would not agree 
with him in excoriating one who could call Scott “The wisest, 
meanest of mankind.” 

But how was he to go about the task without mentioning Haz- 
litt? He found the answer to the question in a perfectly simple 
device. “ The article was by Hazlitt,” he wrote when he submitted 
his paper to Blackwood, “. . . but it is better to say Taylor for it 
will vex much more and perhaps bring an explanation.” * Accord- 
ingly John Taylor, editor of the London Magazine, was blamed for 
the attack on Scott and was severely censured for it in Maginn’s 
“Profligacy of the London Periodical Press” (August, 1824). 
The hoax was perfect from the Blackwoodians’ point of view: it 
said what needed to be said but avoided the serious outcome which 
they might expect if they assailed Hazlitt directly. 

Maginn was evidently well pleased with his ruse, for he tried it 
again in the following month in a reply to Hazlitt’s Edinburgh 
Review article on Shelley’s newly published Posthumous Poems.® 
This time Barry Cornwall was obliged to take the blame for Haz- 
litt’s work, and he was showered with ridicule for presuming to 
pose as a literary critic. “ You read Goethe!” Maginn chided. 
“You pretend to judge his style! Go—go, man.—Go—to—a tea- 
drinking, go—and there gabble pretty jobbernowlisms on the sky 


§ Maginn was right, Taylor immediately published a denial of the charges 
in the Blackwood’s article, adding that he had deleted the attack on Scott 
because of his “ good feeling” for Sir Walter rather than through any 
fear of reprisals. Maginn replied in “ Profligacy of the London Periodical 
Press, No. 11” in Blackwood’s for October. He removed from his original 
statement all the charges which Taylor had denied; pointed out that, even 
without them, the article was shamefully slanderous; reaffirmed his charges 
no less strenuously, and lent force to them by ferreting out another 
offensive reference to Scott in the same issue of the London. 

® The article in Blackwood’s was presented as “ Letters of Mr. Mullion, 
No. 1.” It is proved to be Maginn’s by its inclusion in a list of his 1824 
contributions to the magazine, set down in a letter which he wrote to 
Blackwood on April 25, 1825. 
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gods, and the white creatures, and the—Faugh, I cannot go on.” ?° 
His treatment of Shelley, however, was far less good-humored and 
touched at times the ultimate in poor taste; for example, when 
considering Hazlitt’s remark that Shelley died with a volume of 
Keats in his pocket, Maginn comments: “ But what a rash man 
Shelley was, to put to sea in a frail boat with Jack’s poetry on 
-board! Why, man, it would sink a trireme . . . Seventeen ton of 
pig-iron would not be more fatal ballast. Down went the boat 
with a ‘swirl!’ I lay a wager that it righted soon after ejecting 
Jack.” 
Evidently Maginn’s devious method of attack succeeded in its 
purpose, for Hazlitt never carried out his threat to sue Cadell. 
The hoax has proved, indeed, more of a success than its perpetrator 
could have imagined; it has been accepted in good faith by two 
scholars of our own century. Mr. Bertram Dobell was obviously 
unaware of Maginn’s ruse when he wrote, in discussing the 
“ Profligacy ” article: “The review [of Peveril of the Peak], ab- 
surdly enough, was attributed to John Taylor ... and he was 
accused of blackguardism for having written it, and cowardice for 
having suppressed it.” 72, And Mr. Richard Armour seems to have 
been even further misled by the reply to Hazlitt’s review of Shelley, 
for he accepts the review as Cornwall’s and lists it among the 
latter’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review.* Maginn would, 
of course, have been delighted to know that the trick designed to 
annoy “Table Talk Billy” outlived its immediate purpose and 
years later ensnared two other critics. 


M. WARDLE 


Cornell University 


10 Blackwood’s, xvI (1824), 289. 
11 Blackwood’s, XVI, 288. 

12 Sidelights on Charles Lamb (London, 1903), p. 211. 

18 Barry Cornwall (Boston, 1935), p. 354. The review was certainly 
Hazlitt’s. John Hunt and Mrs. Shelley both refer to him as the author in 
contemporary letters (Howe, Life of William Hazlitt, pp. 372-373); the 
article is reprinted as his in both Waller and Glover’s and Howe’s editions 
of his works; and it is attributed to him in the bibliographies of his work 
by W. C. Hazlitt, Alexander Ireland, and Jules Douady, as well as W. A. 
Copinger’s On the Authorship of the First Hundred Numbers of the 
“ Edinburgh Review” (Manchester, 1895). 
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“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES” AND “THE LEGEND OF 
BRITOMARTIS ” 


Scholars have given considerable attention to the sources of “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” in which Keats followed his own advice to Shel- 
ley to “load every rift of your subject with ore.”? This phrase 
echoes Spenser’s “ And with riche metall loaded every rifte,” * and 
the use of music in the opening stanzas is reminiscent of both 
Shakespeare and Spenser; moreover Keats’s interest in the effects 
these poets achieved with music is amply demonstrated by the un- 
derscorings in his volumes of their works.* Miss Lowell has sug- 
gested as the probable source for “ The silver snarling trumpets gan 
to chide” two lines Keats underscored: “A shrilling Trumpet 
sounded from on high” and “ With Shaumes, and Trumpets, and 
with Clarion sweet ”;* but Keats’s copy of The Faerie Queene, on 
which Miss Lowell based her comments, contained only Book 1; 
actually there are closer parallels later in the poem: “ The silver 
sounding instruments did meet,” “She heard a shrilling trompet 
sound alowd,” and “ Then shrilling trompets loudly gan to bray.” * 
The last of these lines must have appealed to Spenser for we find 
a variation of it in Book 111, “ The Legend of Britomartis ”: 


The whiles a most delitious harmony 

In full straunge notes was sweetly heard to sound, 
That the rare sweetnesse of the melody 

The feeble sences wholy did confound, 

And the frayle soul in deepe delight nigh drownd: 
And when it ceased, shrill trompets loyd did bray. 
That their report did far away rebound. 

And when they ceast, it gan againe to play, 

The whiles the maskers marched forth in trim aray.® 


In this stanza we have not only a verbal parallel, but also the same 
contrast between the two kinds of music we have in Keats’s poem, 


*To Shelley, August 1820. The source is noted also by Maurice Buxton 
Forman, The Letters of John Keats (Oxford, 1935), p. 507. 

2 F.Q., vii, 28. 

> Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, n. d.), 1, 545-578, and Caroline F. 
E. Spurgeon, Keats’s Shakespeare (Oxford, 1928). 

“Miss Lowell, 1, 102. 

5F.Q., 1, xii, 71; m1, xii, 1; Iv, iv, 48. 
F. Q., m1, xii, 6. 


- 
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where the “ prelude soft” is followed by chiding trumpets, and 
both poets emphasize the effect of the softer music. Also in the 
first few stanzas of Canto xii there is music heard from afar, a gay 
gathering of people, and a stormy night—all of which are in Keats’s 
poem. 

There are many similarities between the story of Madeline and 
that of Britomart. Although some of these are romantic common- 
places, they are so numerous that it is unwise to ignore them: Brito- 
mart is “full of fancies fraile,’ Madeline is “asleep in lap of 
legends old”;* Madeline has a “soft chilly nest,” Britomart a 
“soft fethered nest ”;* Porphyro stealthily approaches the sleep- 
ing Madeline “ noiseless as fear,” just as Malecasta comes to Brito- 
mart’s couch with “fearful feete”;® Porphyro “listened to her 
breathing,” Malecasta “lend her wary eare to understand If any 
puffe of breath or sign of sence shee fond”; ?° in both narratives 
there is a banquet." 

The following lines are close to Keats’s awakening scene: 


And to his wife, that now full soundly slept, 

He whispered in her eare, and did her tell, 

That it was he, which by her side did dwell, 

And therefore prayd her wake, to hear him plaine. 
As one out of a dreame not waked well, 

She turned her, and returned back againe; 

Yet her for to awake he did the more constraine.?? 


We find also that Keats underlined “ Her Eye-lids blew ” and that 
Madeline slept “an azure-lidded sleep ”; ** sleep “oppressed ” her 


limbs and Spenser used that verb in connection with sleep three 
times.** 


7F.Q., m1, ii, 27; Keats, 135. Keats, 250; F.Q., m1, i, 60. 
® Keats, 235; F.Q., m1, i, 58. 10 Keats, 426; F.Q., m1, i, 60. 
1 Compare Keats’s description with F.Q., m1, i, 51. In 1, v, 4 Keats 
underscored these lines: 


They bring them wines of Greece and Araby 
And daintie spices fetcht from furthese Ynd. 


Another feast, described in 1, xii, 14, was not underscored by Keats, but 
he did mark the richer description in the 38th stanza, which includes 
descriptions of odors and music as well as of food. 

18 F,Q., m1, x, 49. 
18 Miss Lowell, op. cit., 11, 553; Keats, 263. 
14 Spenser, Virgils’ Gnat, 239; F.Q., 1, 55; v, vi, 34. 
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It may be that “ part at least of the composite picture of the old 
Beldame is surely Juliet’s nurse,’ ** but Spenser also furnished 
suggestions for the sketch of Angela, including, probably, her name. 
Britomart had an “aged nourse” whom she addressed as “ Bel- 
dame,” and the phrase “ with meagre face deform ” should be com- 
pared with Spenser’s “ With heary glib deform’d, and meiger 
face.” 

Borrowing from several minor authors but primarily from Shake- 
speare and Spenser, Keats made particular use of “The Legend of 
Britomartis” in “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 


MINNIE E. WELLS 
Frederick, Maryland 


A CORRECTION IN BYRON SCHOLARSHIP 


In a note to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, E. H. Cole- 
ridge remarks that Byron had written an article on Sir William 
Gell’s Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca (1807) and Itinerary 
of Greece (1808) for the Monthly Review of August 1811.1. This 
misconception he restates in a note to Byron’s letters,? and, as an 
appendix to the first volume of the Letters and Journals, he re- 
prints the review as the work of Byron.* The result is that the 
review has been generally accepted as an example of Byron’s criti- 
cal writing *—an error which should be corrected even though its 
effect is trivial enough. 

The review was written by Francis Hodgson, as is clearly indi- 
_ cated in the editor’s file of the Monthly Review.’ Hodgson, a 
friend of Byron, was a regular contributor, and it was at his sugges- 
tion that Byron wrote two articles for that journal in 1812 and 
1813.6 But there is no evidence that Byron had been asked to 


15M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), p. 125. 

16 F. Q., 111, iii, 56 and 58; II, ii, 30; Iv, viii, 12. . 

2 Poetry, m1, 279, n. 1. 

2 Letters and Journals, 1, 265, n. 1. 

3 Letters and Journals, 11, 350-65. 

‘For example, see Clement Tyson Goode, Byron as Critic, Weimar, 1923, 
pp. 128-32. 

5I am indebted for this information to Benjamin C, Nangle, who is pre- 
paring for publication the second series of his index to the contributors 
to the Monthly Review. 

* Reprinted in Letters and Journals, 11, 413-23. 


ae 
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review Gell’s books, and internal evidence in the review itself sub- 
stantiates Mr. Nangle’s assertion. 

Byron returned to London from Greece late in July 1811. Even 
if he had had time to prepare a review for the August issue of the 
magazine, he would never have written as follows: 


. and several of them [the drawings in Gell’s book], as we have been 
assured by eye-witnesses of the scenes which they describe, do not com- 
pensate for their mediocrity in point of execution, by any extraordinary 
fidelity of representation. Others, indeed, are more faithful, according to 
our informants. 


. . - but we have some other and more important remarks to make on 
his general directions to Grecian tourists; and we beg leave to assure our 
readers that they are derived from travellers who have lately visited 
Greece.” 


He was inordinately proud of his firsthand knowledge of the East 
and more often than not seized the opportunity of expressing that 
pride. Nor does the temper of the review agree with Byron’s other 
prose—the Bowles polemics, for example. Hodgson, who had never 
been in the East, could possibly have turned to Byron for informa- 
tion while preparing his criticism, and since there is no reason for 
questioning the accuracy of the editor’s files, the review of Gell’s 
books may confidently be assigned to Hodgson. 


Hanotp S. L. WIENER 
Cornell University 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PLAYS 


The following plays listed under unknown authors in Allardyce 
Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 1800-1850, 
Vol. 1, “ Hand-list of Plays Produced between 1800 and 1850,” 
are here identified. 

Abou Hassan; or, The Sleeper Awake (Pav. T. 20/11/1810) 
W. [2%] Upton. Notation of authorship on title-page of manuscript 
submitted to the Examiner of Plays, Larpent Plays in The Huntington 
Library, no. 1637. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 405. 

The Animated Effigy (Sans P. T. 12/2/1811) 

Jane M. Scott, daughter of John Scott, builder and manager of the 


7 Letters and Journals, 1, 351-360; italics mine. 
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Sans Pareil. Manuscript submitted to the Examiner of Plays endorsed 
“written by J. M. Scott,” Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, 
no. 1660. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 

The Brown Devil; or, The Charmed Pirate (L. C. 16/1/1830) 

Frederic C. Nantz. Notation of authorship on manuscript submitted 
to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. See 
Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 355. 

The Castle of Wolfenstein; or, The Accusing Spirit (Olym. M. 10/11/1828) 
Thomas J. Thackeray. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript sub- 
mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. 
See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 402. 

The Humours of an Election (Adel. M, 9/1/1837) 

Joseph S. Coyne. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript submitted 
to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. See 
Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 274. 

The Inscription ; or, The Indian Hunters (Sans P. M. 28/2/1814) 

Jane M. Scott. Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed 
“written by Miss Jane Scott Feby 21, 1814,” Larpent Plays in the 
Huntington Library, no. 1804. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 

The Island ; or, Christian and his Comrades (S. W. M. 28/7/1823) 
Douglas W. Jerrold. Walter Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and 
Wit, 2 vols., London, Hodder and Stoughton, n.d., II, 660. Lord 
Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 321. 

The Lady Killer (Surrey S. 15/10/1831) 

Douglas W. Jerrold. Walter Jerrold, op. cit., II, 662, Lord Chamber- 
lain’s MSS., British Museum. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 321. 

Lie upon Lie; or, The Two Spanish Valets (Sans P. 26/10/1818) 

Jane M. Scott. ‘Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed on 
title-page “ written by Miss Scott,” Larpent Plays in The Huntington 
Library, no. 2051. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 

Loves of the Stars (Adel. M. 30/9/1833) 

William Lemankedy. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript sub- 
mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. 
In the title of this copy ‘Stars’ has been substituted for ‘ Angels,’ 
which is crossed out. This may be the same as the Loves of the Angels 
performed at the City M. 11/3/1833. 

The Maid of Moffat Dale; or, The Inn of Glendery (Olym. 6/5/1825) 

John T. Haines. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript submitted 
to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. See 
Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 312. 

The Row of Ballynavogue; or, The Lily of Lismore (Sans P. Th. 27/11/ 

1817) 
Jane M. Scott. Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed “ by 
Jane Scott.” Larpent Plays in The Huntington Library, no. 1994. 
See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 
She Wants a Guardian (St. J. 1837) 
Joseph S. Coyne. Author’s name on title-page of manuscript sub- 
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mitted to the Examiner, Lord Chamberlain’s MSS., British Museum. 
See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 274. 
The Vizier’s Son, The Merchant’s Daughter and the Ugly Woman; or, The 
Maid of Bagdad (Sans P. M. 16/12/1811) 
Jane M. Scott. Notation on manuscript submitted to the Examiner, 
Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, no. 1697. See Nicoll, 
Hand-list, p. 387. 

Whackam and Windam ; or, The Wrangling Lawyers (Sans P, T. 25/1/1814) 
Jane M. Scott.1 Notation on manuscript submitted to the Examiner, 
where the title runs Broad Grins; or, Whackham and Windham, the 
Wrangling Lawyers, Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, no. 
1798. See Nicoll, Hand-list, p. 387. 

Masi Ewine 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Repetition in Shakespeare’s Plays. By V. Kreiper. Prince- 
ton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 306. $3.50. 

The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. By JOHN ERSKINE 
Hankins. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. Pp. xii + 264. $3.00. 

The Life and Works of George Turbervile. By JouN ERSKINE 
Hankins. University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic 
Studies No. 25. Lawrence, Kansas, 1940. Pp. v-+ 98. $1.00. 


The Poems of Sir John Davies. Reproduced in facsimile and 
edited by Crane Howarp. New York: Columbia University 
Press, for the Facsimile Text Society, 1941. Pp. x + 250. 
$3.00. 

Ignatius His Conclave. By JouHN Donne. Reproduced in fac- 
simile from the edition of 1611 with an introduction by 


1 Miss Scott also wrote the libretto of Il Giorno Felice (Sans P. Th. 27/2/ 
1812). Manuscript submitted to the Examiner endorsed “ written by J. M. 
Scott,” Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library, no. 1705. This is written 
in English and subtitled The Happy Day. Nicoll lists it among Italian 
Operas, Hand-list, p. 552. Miss Scott was probably the author of many 
more pieces produced at the Sans Pareil under her father’s management 
which terminated in 1819. 
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CuHaArLEs M. Corrin. New York: Columbia University Press, 
for the Facsimile Text Society, 1941. Pp. xxiv-+ 158. $1.60. 


Divine Vengeance: A Study in the Philosophical Backgrounds of 
the Revenge Motif as It Appears in Shakespeare’s Chronicle 
History Plays. By Sister Mary BONAVENTURE Mroz. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. 
x + 168. 


The Elizabethan Sermon, A Survey and a Bibliography. By ALAN 
Facer Herr. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1940. 
Pp. 170. 


Robert Gould, Seventeenth Century Satirist. By EvucENE HULsE 
Stoane. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. 
iv + 126. 


Professor Kreider divides his work into two sections on mechanics 
and aesthetics. In the first, a chapter on the mechanics of disguise 
points out that Shakespeare used relatively few patterns, and these 
with practically no change in method, from the beginning to the 
end of his career. Six chapters follow on Shakespeare’s repetition 
in the treatment of his villains. In the second part Shakespeare’s 
philosophy of sleep is applied to Macbeth with the conclusion that 
the theme-idea of sleep, grotesquely and ironically contrasted with 
the theme-idea of blood, is dominant in the tragedy. The unity of 
Lear is dependent upon Shakespeare’s perception of the significance 
of the blinding of Gloucester, and this crucial scene is forecast and 
then echoed by persistently recurring images of sight. As You 
Like Tt is studied for its images of the out-of-doors and then as 
Shakespeare’s genial and conscious satire on repetitive romantic 
conventions in his own work and the plays of his fellows. 

Professor Kreider’s rather debatable point of view is that Shakes- 
peare was more interested in poetic expression than in plot and 
character types; hence the poet was usually content to follow cer- 
tain standardized patterns of episode and characterization with no 
discernible chronological development in their mechanical handling. 
His genius, Professor Kreider concludes, demonstrated its inde- 
pendence from mere form in that Shakespeare achieved by poetic 
means an unequalled variety and excellence despite his reliance on 
repetitive plot and character patterns. Indeed, by the conscious 
repetition of ideas and imagery he secured a stricter unity of plot, 
tone, and effect than would otherwise have obtained. 

This book does not altogether fulfill the promise manifest in its 
title, since its subjects are too scattered and fragmentary to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for really general conclusions. There is 
little attempt to distinguish between necessitous and artistic repeti- 
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tion in the section on mechanics, and simple descriptive tabulation 
too often takes the place of really analytical discussion. The chap- 
ters on Shakespeare’s villains are partly vitiated by Professor 
Kreider’s omission of all borderline characters. Certain situations 
such as the villains’ disposal of their accomplices are treated inade- 
quately, and there is a too slight analysis of the kinds of revengeful 
motives held by the villains. The point of view is almost exclu- 
sively that of a scholar alone in his study with the printed. text. 
How this episode, this piece of dialogue, that bit of characterization 
would appear on the living stage to an audience is seldom con- 
sidered except by subjective speculation. Since Shakespeare was 
not an isolated phenomenon, conclusions about his stock mechanics 
lose value and interest unless they are associated with more im- 
portant and fundamental elements in his plot structure and are 
related to the background of his predecessors’ and contemporaries’ 
practises. 

Professor Kreider, of course, does not claim to have treated the 
entire subject but only certain aspects of it. One feels, however, 
that the work would have gained if it had confined itself either to 
the mechanics or the aesthetics and had been conceived more as a 
unified examination. However, the first section does bring together 
a considerable body of material which it is useful to have recalled 
to one’s memory, and the second part has some interesting things 
to say. An appendix with complete references to several hun- 
dred recurrent situations in Shakespeare should prove valuable to 
students. 

Professor Hankins’ first book contains an extensive essay “ The 
Character of Hamlet” and seven short pendent essays “ Politics in 
Hamlet,” “ Misanthropy in Shakespeare,” “ On Ghosts,” “ Religion 
in Hamlet: The Bible,” “ Repentance,” “ Suicide in Shakespeare,” 
and “ Notes on the Structure of Hamlet,” all of which have some 
bearing on the topics discussed in the first section. The writer’s 
main purpose is to explain “ the ideal elements of [Hamlet’s] mind, 
which are above and behind one’s conduct in the world of practical 
affairs.” From this point of view he analyzes Hamlet’s thoughts 
and actions against the Elizabethan background. Hamlet repre- 
sents “the thoughtful man of Elizabeth’s reign who seeks for some 
right principle of conduct by which to make difficult decisions.” 
The double duty of securing justice on Gertrude as well as Claudius 
is emphasized for its important implications, as well as the struggle 
in Hamlet’s mind which tears him between justice and honor as two 
principles of conduct both admirable but one indicating that his 
course is wrong, the other that it is right. 

No summary of Professor Hankins’ position would be fair in 
such short space. In general he builds on Bradley while not neglect- 
ing the fruits of modern scholarship and constructs a sensible and 
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in essentials plausible synthesis of the most accepted present day 
opinions. Certain of his analyses, such as his presentation of the 
five different attitudes toward ghostly visitation prevalent in Eliza- 
bethan times and their significance in the play, are extremely 
valuable. Occasionally one may query such a snap judgment as 
that Laertes acts according to the customary code of honor of 
Shakespeare’s time. Professor Hankins’ paralleling of Hamlet’s 
thought with Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics is of considerable 
interest, as is his more tentative suggestion that Plato’s Gorgias 
may not have been unknown to Shakespeare. The reasoned critical 
analysis and the consistent attempt throughout to survey the play 
against its background make this book a contribution to the study 
of Hamlet. 

Professor Hankins also is the author of a useful brief survey of 
the life and works of George Turbervile, a poet at the heart of the 
group which follows Tottel’s Miscellany and one whose work serves 
as a faithful mirror of the literary tendencies of that period so im- 
portant in evaluating the growth of the later Elizabethan poets. 
In the section on Turbervile’s life Professor Hankins is able to 
correct some facts; but it is to be regretted that so little actually 
new was turned up, especially about Turbervile’s relations with 
Anne Russell, Countess of Warwick, whom the poet frequently cele- 
brates. But since this study seems to have been made without 
benefit of research in England, perhaps no more could be gleaned. 
The account of Turbervile’s possible connection with the publica- 
tion of Gascoigne’s Hundreth Sundrie Flowres is by no means full 
or accurate. Professor Hankins seems to be aware only of one of 
Ward’s untrustworthy articles on this much discussed subject; and 
when he implies that Turbervile may have gathered and edited A 
Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, he reveals that he has not read Dr. 
Greg’s articles on the Flowres, supplemented by an article of mine, 
which show that Gascoigne alone was responsible although Turber- 
vile may have lent his initials to the prefatory material. For the 
final word on this episode in the life of Turbervile we shall have 
to await Professor Prouty’s forthcoming biography of Gascoigne. 
The remainder of the book is given over to short discussions of 
Turbervile’s individual works. Some problems of dating are solved 
and there are some brief remarks about his sources, style, and 
literary merits, but no close analyses. These are perhaps being 
held in reserve for Professor Hankins’ edition of Turbervile’s poems, 
which one hopes will soon find a publisher. There is a useful 
catalogue of Turbervile’s works, both of the original editions and 
modern reprints. 

Professor Howard’s facsimile edition, made by the offset process 
from Huntington copies of Sir John Davies’ poems, offers a col- 
lection of Davies’ published works except for poems printed in 
anthologies. The manuscript “Gulling Sonnets” are reproduced 
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from the Chetham Society edition. An excellent critical introduc- 
tion is appended and there are brief notes. The facsimile process 
was successful except for places in the reproduction of “ Orchestra ” 
where the type is small and the bad inking of the copy chosen 
makes for some difficulty in reading. In these bibliographical days 
there is much to be said for such facsimile editions; but an editor, 
in my opinion, should not therefore be released from the labor of 
collation to determine whether the formes are corrected or invariant, 
so that the most correct original text may be made available; nor 
should all possible emendations be ruled out from the notes. We 
need a philosophy of editing facsimile texts, and such editors must 
recognize that they have further bibliographical duties than merely 
printing the text in facsimile, especially when no other good 
editions, as here, are available to the scholar. 

Professor Coffin’s edition of Donne’s Ignatius His Conclave is 
more modest in its purpose, only a brief historical and biblio- 
graphical introduction being provided and no notes. The facsimile 
reproduction from the Huntington copy is clear and this little book 
provides a welcome inexpensive edition of the text. 

Sister Mary Mroz attempts a study of the revenge motive in 
English thought “in its historical development and modifications 
from primitive pagan concepts to those of the English Renais- 
sance.” Perhaps to bring the work within the bounds of a disserta- 
tion in English, a chapter is appended in which the revenge 
motives in Shakespeare’s historical plays are briefly described. Vari- 
ous chapters survey the Renaissance concept of divine vengeance 
and its human agents, the contemporary criminal law and blood 
feud, the concept of revenge against tyranny, and the reaction 
against private vengeance. Because of the attempted scope of the 
work Sister Mary is able to give only a very general and not wholly 
unified picture; hence her study provides a useful supplement to 
already existing books, but it would have proved of greater value if 
it had not been spread so thin. Many previously unnoted and 
pertinent quotations are provided in this work, and there has been 
a considerable study of original background sources. The promise 
of early historical research is not entirely fulfilled except by quota- 
tions from encyclopedias. 

Dr. Herr’s investigation of Elizabethan sermons is notable for his 
catalogue of 513 published volumes containing in all about 1200 
sermons, a unique list which will need to be referred to by every 
future student of the form. The list extends to 1603; however, 
sermons preached before this date but published later are included 
as well as all reprints through 1610. Dr. Herr has found about 
a dozen volumes not listed in the S.T.C., and has eliminated 
several “ ghosts” from that work. Considerable as was the labor 
of compilation, one could wish that Dr. Herr had carried it a few 
steps farther for the benefit of those who will need to consult him. 
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Collections of sermons are listed only under their general titles 
and the titles of the individual sermons in them are not provided. 
This, I think, should have been a necessity. More captiously, one 
could have hoped for a line under each sermon detailing its general 
subject, since the titles of so many are quite ambiguous. Prefixed 
to this catalogue is a series of short chapters surveying various 
aspects of the Elizabethan sermon, its vogue, delivery, forms, print- 
ing, and literary value. These by necessity are considerably con- 
densed and generalized; but they do provide an excellent back- 
ground for the subject, and the definitive working out of the specific 
problems of each may well await future dissertations. 

Dr. Sloane has written a competent dissertation study of the 
minor satirist and dramatist of the late seventeenth century, Robert 
Gould. Gould was doomed by his natural talents and narrow edu- 
cation to be a hanger-on about the skirts of literature; but he is 
worth remembering as the author of the allusive satire “The Play- 
House,” an attack on Dryden called “ The Laureate,” and a fairly 
successful reworking of Shirley’s Maid’s Tragedy in The Rival 
Sisters. Gould’s life is traced and his works are surveyed with the 
necessary liberal quotation. An appended bibliography of his publi- 
cations does not adopt the best methods of bibliographical descrip- 
tion. Since Gould’s works are hard to come by, many students of 
the late seventeenth century will find Dr. Sloane’s work an entirely 
adequate substitute for the duty of reading the poems themselves. 


FREDSON BOWERS 
The University of Virginia 


The Mind of a Poet: A Study of Wordsworth’s Thought with 
Particular Reference to “The Prelude.’ By Raymonp 
Dexter Havens. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Pp. xvili+ 670. $5.00. 


Since the appearance of Arnold’s essay on Wordsworth, it has 
been the fashion in certain quarters to make light of that poet’s 
“thought ” and to base a qualified admiration:for his work either 
upon its “moral” tone (Arnold’s “ criticism of life”) or on the 
imaginative felicity of occasional passages. Now, if there ever was 
a poet in whom it is impossible to disengage what he perceived and 
felt from what he thought, in whom the imagination was deeply 
grounded in a complex of intellectual concepts, it is Wordsworth. 
And Professor Havens, in his study of the poet’s mind, has made 
a notable contribution to our understanding, and through that to 
our esthetic appreciation, of his poetic art. In style and method 
this is a model of literary scholarship—exempt from wilfulness and 
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eccentricity, well-informed, patient, methodical, lucid, discrimi- 
nating, judicious, and exceptionally free from bias and parti pris. 
It is always a relief in literary studies to find a scholar looking 
close and coolly at the facts before him, undistracted by the need 
to prove some theory in which his emotions are too deeply engaged. 

The first part of the book consists of chapters on aspects which 
can be separately discussed, but which build up to a consistent 
picture of Wordsworth’s mentality—his matter-of-factness, which 
contributed so much to his truth and substance, his passionateness 
of feeling, the ministry of fear in shaping his imaginative life, his 
fondness for solitude and silence, without morbidity; and then 
various aspects of his cosmic philosophy, culminating in his theory 
of the imagination, the essential faculty of a poet. The second 
part is a line-by-line commentary on The Prelude, which, taken with 
de Selincourt’s edition of the two texts, furnishes a full and detailed 
apparatus for the study of that poem. It is impossible here even to 
list the many various subjects illuminated in these comments—the 
variations in the several texts considered in connection with both 
the poet’s thought and his art of expression; the plan of the poem 
and the fitness of various parts for carrying it out; features of 
Wordsworth’s life, reading, and opinions that have a bearing on it, 
such as his attitude toward political events; and notable omissions, 
such as the affair with Annette and circumstances of his life in 
London. Much space is devoted to elucidation of difficult passages, 
illustration and discrimination of meanings given to words of vary- 
ing signification, like nature, reason, fancy, power. There is also 
a very helpful introductory account of what the poem was intended 
and not intended to be, and what it is. Here, it seems to me, Mr. 
Havens is in much closer agreement, essentially, with Herbert Read, 
than he realizes; except that Read takes more into account the 
process of unconscious rationalizing which was presumably as 
active in Wordsworth as in most poets, and which is a reflection not 
on a poet’s honesty but on his objectivity. In the long run the 
psychologist will have to be heard on the subject; but the literary 
scholar is doubtless well advised to stick to the overt facts—he will 
thereby at least avoid the speculative vagaries to which the psy- 
chologist is at present so liable. 

Of the chapters of Part 1, particularly illuminating are those on 
Wordsworth’s anti-rationalism (his sense of the inadequacy of mere 
critical analysis to serve the needs of our spiritual nature), on his 
mystic experiences (which he does not recognise as such), his 
religious positions, and his theory of the imagination. It is the 
chapters on “ Animism” and “ Nature” which most often make 
one wish for an opportunity to thresh out certain matters with the 
author in person. I cannot understand his insistence that the poet’s 
interpretation of nature in childhood and youth was inspired by 
nothing but “ nature ” itself, and that his “ animism ” was a kind 
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of (atavistic?) return to the views of primitive man. Wordsworth’s 
philosophy of nature was doubtless built up gradually. But it is 
hard to imagine how “ fountains, meadows, hills, and groves ” could 
without assistance teach a boy to think of themselves as haunted 
by “tutelary Powers.” All men breathe a cultural atmosphere 
thick with concepts of popular mythology and metaphysics. Words- 
worth could hardly have been immune to the influences of Christi- 
anity and local superstition, and this from the beginning. At an 
early age he had learned by heart large portions of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Spenser. He read Latin in school even before he went 
to Hawkshead ; there he listened to the tales of Dame Tyson; with 
“ Matthew ” he drank “ the secret cup of still and serious thought,” 
and with the Pedlar “often touched abstrusest matter.” He read 
the Arabian Nights and Alexander Pope. And in a poem from his 
fourteenth year he speaks of “searching the mystic cause of 
things ” and “ following Nature to her secret springs.” 

As for his “animism” (taking the word strictly), none of the 
instances given seem to me admissible as anything more than figures 
of speech, expressive of the esthetic delight of the poet, or his sense 
of the moral effect produced upon him by his communion with 
nature. “The Moon doth with delight / Look round her when the 
heavens are bare ”—is that any more animistic than “ the sunshine 
is a glorious birth,” immediately following? In this matter Mr. 
Havens is much more critical and discriminating than Mr. Rader, 
whom he cites; but he follows Rader in making the term “ ani- 
mism ” apply to several quite distinct philosophical attitudes. One 
is that of primitive man in attributing a spiritual personality to 
natural objects and elements. This had its popular equivalent in 
European thought in the demonology of which Coleridge was so 
fond; but Coleridge complains that his friend was too “ matter-of- 
fact ” to take stock in such notions. 

Another quite different matter is what is often called “ vitalism,” 
the disposition of certain biologists to allow some measure of spon- 
taneity and self-direction to the lower animal and vegetable forms 
and even to inanimate things. This vitalism characterizes the 
evolutionary theories of Samuel Butler (after Lamarck). It derives 
its plausibility from the recognition of some degree of sentiency in 
the lower animal and vegetable worlds—the downward continuity 
of psychic life—as noted in Erasmus Darwin’s Zodnomia; and was 
a literal justification for Wordsworth’s half-belief that pleasure 
was shown by twigs and by flowers in their “ breathing.” A related 
notion is that of “ pan-psychism,” arrived at by a more metaphysical 
route, on the basis of a supposed continuity between mind and the 
objective world. This is in many cases a respectable form of ideal- 
ism, as in the modern work of Whitehead and Charles Hartshorne. 
It is frequently taken up in the effort to get round the contradic- 
tions of “ mechanism,” or to account for the elements of design, 
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direction, and meaning in the universe. It most often appears in 
combination with a quasi-scientific vitalism, as in Shelley’s “ Queen 
Mab.” It is in this form at the root of Cudworth’s “ plastic nature,” 
Henry More’s “ spirit of nature,” Berkeley’s “ anima mundi,” and 
the “ active principle ” of Newton and of much eighteenth-century 
theological and scientific thought. It has probably something to 
do with Wordsworth’s youthful propensity to give a “ moral life” 
to “ every natural form, rock, fruit or flower.” 

The problem is to account for the extraordinary importance at- 
tributed by Wordsworth to “ nature,” which for most men signifies 
simply a more or less agreeable setting for their activities. One of 
many reasons for this was presumably the poet’s association of the 
out-door world with a view of the universe as not dead but alive— 
not passive (as inert matter is thought to be) but animated to the 
last atom by an “active principle.” And not merely was nature 
alive ; it was ordered and regular, maturing its “ processes by stead- 
fast laws.” It was accordingly an “image” of “right reason ”— 
this last a technical term in earlier moral philosophy for the 
intuitive faculty by which man apprehends the steadfast laws of the 
moral world. These are but two out of many popular notions 
which Wordsworth may have absorbed from the cultural atmosphere 
in which he lived. We cannot suppose that as a child he had a 
clear apprehension of all the ideas which, even as a man, he did not 
bring together into a coherent system. But even as a boy of four- 
teen he could invoke the great names of Religion, Superstition, 
Science, and Philosophy. 

Mr. Havens will forgive the reviewer for making his admirable 
study an occasion for debate over certain phases of this intricate 
problem. It is a sure indication of how challenging one reader 
has found him. For all students of Wordsworth and his age, 
The Mind of a Poet must take its place directly as one among a very 
small number of indispensable books. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
The University of Minnesota 


Studies on the Literary Salon in France, 1550-1615. By KEATING, 
L. CuarK. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
172. 

These studies deal with six of the best known salons of the latter 
half of the century: those of Jean de Morel, Marguerite de France, 
Mesdames des Roches, the Villeroys, the Retz’s, and Marguerite de 
Valois; a short section on the Academies of Charles IX and Henri 
III is also included. All this is introduced by a first chapter 
entitled The beginnings of sixteenth-century society and followed 
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by an appraisal in the form of a Conclusion. According to the 
foreword, the book was originally a doctoral dissertation and it was 
brought to publication only after considerable additional study. 

Rightly or wrongly, the book gives the impression that in the 
dissertation the salons were treated according to a rather strict 
historical procedure and that, as an afterthought, it was deemed 
advisable to link them more vividly with contemporary currents. 
Again rightly or wrongly, the impression is that this was done by 
prefacing the specific historical study with a broad design of the 
spiritual background rather than by blending the two. Whatever 
may have been the case, the fact remains that Chapter I is too 
sketchy to justify its inclusion and that Chapters 11 and 111 hardly 
go beyond an enumeration of data, valuable to be sure but largely 
found in other works. The author’s contribution lies mainly in the 
analysis of the Villeroy and Retz Albums (MS. 1663, fonds frangais, 
and MS. 24255, ancien fonds frangais, Bibliothéque Nationale), 
although this analysis is not free from doubtful discriminations. 

To be more specific, the section of Chapter 1 entitled French 
society at the close of the middle ages (pp. 7-11) owes a great deal 
to Henri Guy’s Histovre de la poésie frangatse. Also, in a book 
designed for scholars, one may ask whether it is worth including a 
statement such as the following: 

But the greatest inspiration of the French nobility in matters social and 
intellectual, literary and artistic, came from their ‘discovery of Italy.’ 
The vainglorious and costly Italian campaigns of Charles VIII, Louis XII, 
and later those of Francis I, proved a blessing in disguise, for with the 


returning French armies came an exhalation of the spirit of Renaissance 
culture already in full bloom on the other side of the Alps. 


Regarding Platonism (pp. 14-17), Mr. Keating does not see the 
distinction between the protection granted to the Platonists by 
Marguerite de Navarre and the actual Platonic content in her 
writings; no one questions the former, but the latter is still a moot 
question. 

In Chapter 11 much of what is said about the Morels, the Dames 
des Roches, and Marguerite de France unavoidably corresponds 
with Will’s, Diller’s, and Peyre’s works, as well as various others. 
For instance, at least five out of fifteen quotations given in con- 
nection with the Morels may be found in Will’s article (PMLA 
51: 83-119), and several of the others are acknowledged as being 
borrowed from Nolhac and Coupé. It is true that in a book of this 
type not everything can or even should be original, but adequate 
synthesis requires skillful blending of the component elements. 
This, Mr. Keating did achieve in the section on Marguerite de 
Valois, which gives a picture at once documented, vivid, and well 
written, easily the best in the book. 

As regards discrimination, we note on page 119: 
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One poem in particular shows the strange mingling of religious and 
profane ideas which characterized the society of the last decade of the 
century. By this time the sincere piety of a Jean de Morel was gone from 
society. Gone equally was the mystical Platonism of Marguerite de 
Navarre, and in their place was a misshapen offspring of both; a repetition 
of formulae devoid of content. 

However, the poem cited is an excellent expression of pure Chris- 
tian piety and bears no trace of Platonism. On the following page 
another short piece is qualified as being an “ attempted definition 
of Love in Platonic terms”; but it really is a beautifully clear 
statement of the ethical meaning of Platonic love. 

Most of the Conclusion is devoted to linking together the lasting 
implications of the book, and this is done clearly and effectively. 
As the very last section, however, we find a three-page discussion 
of the value of the sixteenth-century salon in relation to Madame 
de Rambouillet and vice-versa. Here again, as in some parts of the 
introductory chapter, we think that the author does not expand 
sufficiently to prove his point. It is difficult to reconcile the affirma- 
tion that “ Mme de Rambouillet’s achievement was not the inven- 
tion of a new order, but the return to an order long submerged in 
oblivion ” and that “she insisted on refinement of manner when 
the leisure classes had slipped to a level of vulgarity and triviality ” 
with the following: “the breadth, width, and depth of social life 
stand revealed in the politeness, the entertainments, and the serious 
preoccupations of sixteenth-century drawing-rooms.” Aside from 
the fact that the first sentence is not entirely clear (how far back 
did this oblivion extend?), the last is negated by the very admis- 
sion that the influence of the sixteenth-century salons had been 
anything but broad, wide, and deep. 

Well coordinated and smoothly written, Mr. Keating’s book does 
fill a gap, and it will continue to do so until the appearance of a 
“complete treatment,” such as is referred to in the foreword. We 
hope that Mr. Keating himself will see fit to devote to it his 
extensive erudition and brilliant penmanship. 


Epwarp F. MryLan 
The University of California 


Machiavelli, The Prince and Other Works Including Reform in 
Florence, Castruccio Castracani, On Fortune, Letters, Ten 
Discourses on Livy. New translations, introduction and notes 
by H. Chicago: Packard and Company, 
1941. Pp. ix-+ 322. $1.00. (University Classics.) 


Professor Gilbert has put together a collection which succeeds 
better than does any other single English volume in introducing 
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Machiavelli as a “ political thinker and political artist.” The 
interest in the “ political artist,” the news analyst and political 
adviser intent on solving immediate problems, justifies the in- 
clusion of the relatively dull Discourse on Reforming the Govern- 
ment of Florence along with a selection of personal letters which 
preserve their sprightliness very well in translation. It accords 
with Professor Gilbert’s interpretation of The Prince, his belief 
that the famous earlier chapters “ all look forward to the new prince 
who shall deliver Italy, chap. 26.” In elaborating that interpreta- 
tion in his footnotes and his introduction, Professor Gilbert goes to 
extremes in emphasizing the patriotic purposefulness of Machia- 
velli. To be sure Machiavelli did not think and write for personal 
advancement only, and Professor Gilbert makes that quite clear. 
But neither did Machiavelli write for patriotic purposes only. His 
intelligence ran ahead of any purpose except that of foreseeing 
what the princes and other politicians were likely to do and what 
was likely to come of their actions. 

The attention paid to Machiavelli’s immediate ends affects the 
style of translation. Professor Gilbert gives precise meanings in 
English even if the form of the Italian permits vaguer expression. 
For example, in chapters 15 and 18 of The Prince, he translates 
salvare lo stato and mantenere lo stato by “ preserve his position ” 
and “ maintain his government” instead of rendering the passages, 
as is commonly done, by “save his state,” “maintain the state.” 
Professor Gilbert’s translation removes an ambiguity which is 
precisely that inherent in the famous concept of ragione di stato. 
Although Machiavelli’s meaning in these particular passages is 
stated more precisely by Professor Gilbert’s rendering, yet in order 
to make Machiavelli “ speak English as clearly as possible,” some of 
the suggestiveness of the original has had to be sacrificed. 


Freperic C. LANE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. 
Edited by H. M. BELDEN. University of Missouri Studies XV, 
No. 1. Columbia, Mo., 1940. Pp. xviii + 530. $1.25, unbound. 


This most notable collection of American balladry, with its 
exhaustive apparatus of notes and variants and a twenty-column 
index, is a distinguished monument of Professor Belden’s enduring 
interest in Missouri folklore. Beginning in 1903, Professor Belden 
devoted much of his energy and fine scholarship to this subject. 
The result is this generous volume containing 287 separate texts 
and many tunes suitably printed on large paper. It may well serve 
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as a model for other collectors and scholars preparing such materials 

for publication, although anyone attempting to emulate Professor 
Belden’s wide and profound erudition will have a heavy task on 
his hands. The categories under which the songs are arranged 
(p. xii) should be especially useful. I hope that others will not 
emulate one omission, however, that of a map. The serious user 
of any local collection of folklore is bound to feel the need of a 
clearly drawn map. The collector is of course soaked in the lore 
of his particular region, and therefore he all too frequently fails 
to include the essential map. 

Some of these songs go back in Missouri for more than a century, 
and they well deserve the expert treatment accorded them. In 
broadness of scope and in attention to details, as well as in the 
number of variants given, this collection reminds forcibly of the 
great edition of the English and Scottish ballads by Francis James 
Child. The headnotes attempt to list every occurrence of each ballad 
or song in this country, and copious notes are given also to occur- 
rences in the British Isles. Allusion is made (p. xiii) to the 
collection of Ozark ballads made by Vance Randolph. “ When it 
is published I believe that the field of folksong in Missouri will 
have been pretty thoroly covered,” observes Professor Belden. 
Perhaps so; but folklore goes on and on, and no doubt changing 
times will be reflected in changing folklore, as they have been in the 
past. Still, the implied wish that Randolph’s collection be published 
will be echoed by all, and along with the congratulations to Profes- 
sor Belden upon the brilliant publication of his collection, of which 
students of American ballads have known for years, will go the hope 
that other materials long held in manuscript, such as the North 
Carolina collection of Professor Frank C. Brown—to name no 
others—will see the light before very long. 

Slips in the printing are very few. American Negro Folk-Songs 
was edited by Newman I. (not E.) White (p. xiv) ; Eckstorm and 
Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maine was published in 1927, not 1937 (p. 
xvi). Singing games, songs of Indian, Negro, French origin, 
everything has its place in this great treasure-house of American 
song—everything except a map! 


JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO 
Northwestern University 
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The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 
166. $3.00. (Yale Studies in English, 94.) This is an interesting 
discourse, rigorous in method but not at all pedantic, theoretical 
but not too abstract, and remarkably readable. Of course a mere 
description of Johnson’s style could not, at this time of day, con- 
tain anything new. No other style has been described by so many 
critics, all of them in substantial agreement one with another. But 
Mr. Wimsatt’s interest has chiefly been to relate its well-known 
features to a general theory of style. “I find my justification,” he 
says, “a philosophic one ”; and he speaks (with more dubious pro- 
priety, one may think) of “ the general science of verbal style.” 

The theory that he maintains throughout is that style is noth- 
ing but expression—and we recognize here the student of Croce’s 
esthetic. But as he elaborates his argument we become more aware 
of the hovering presence of Messrs. Ogden and Richards. Thus 
he defines style as “the last and most detailed elaboration of 
meaning ”; and the title of one of his chapters is Style as Mean- 
ing. Naturally he is extremely wary of the traditional ‘ figures of 
rhetoric,’ even of such as are really close to his subject, such as 
alliteration, antithesis, and balance, and when he uses them does 
so for the purpose of examining “the expressive tendency that 
underlies them.” 

There is no doubt that this theory is philosophically sound, and 
even acceptable to common sense. Strictness of esthetic theory, 
however, does not always make for ease and clarity in literary criti- 
cism, and it is the particular merit of Mr. Wimsatt’s work that he 
is both easy and clear in his discussion of Johnson’s parallelism, 
his diction, his stylistic antecedents, and so on. On the subject of 
his generalized, or ‘ philosophic,’ diction he is especially enlighten- 
ing. It is a kind of “ poetry of abstraction,” which in its worst 
phases produces a “monotonous uproar.” Mr. Wimsatt ends his 
study in a light-hearted imitation of this uproar. 


MORRIS W. CROLL 
Princeton University 


Grongar Hill. By Joun Dyer. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Ricuarp C. Boys. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv-+114. $1.75. Dyer’s charming “ Grongar Hill” 
here receives the careful study and the attractive format it deserves. 
The bibliography and the textual history of the poem are rather 
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complicated, but Dr. Boys has devised a clear and simple arrange- 
ment: he prints in parallel the Pindaric version from Savage’s 
Miscellany and the early octosyllabic version from A New Miscel- 
lany, with notes giving significant variants from other texts, notably 
those in Lewis’s Miscellany and the Hertford MS; he then prints 
the final text from Dyer’s Poems (1761) and adds a special table of 
variants to show clearly the order in which the octosyllabic versions 
were composed and revised. The question of the order of publication 
is less important. Boys tentatively dates A New Miscellany 1726. 
It may be added that according to the announcements in Wilford’s 
Monthly Catalogue, A New Miscellany appeared in March, 1726, 
Lewis’s Miscellany in July, and Savage’s in September. This would 
put the first known appearance in print of “ Grongar Hill ” within 
a month of the first edition of Thomson’s Winter. 

Introductory sections deal briefly but comprehensively with 
Dyer’s life, with the connection between “Grongar Hill” and his 
other work both in poetry and in painting, and with the reception 
and reputation of the poem. The tribute to “ Grongar Hill” in a 
set of verses in Cartbbeana (1741; this piece dated 1734) is an 
interesting find. Other sources, many of them now unfortunately 
inaccessible, might take us farther into the underbrush; thus the 
British Journal, October 1, 1726, in a long series of unfavorable 
comments on Savage’s Miscellany, uncharitably suggests that 
“Grongar Hill” is so much superior to the rest of Dyer’s work 
that it must have been revised by Aaron Hill! Such addenda will 
appear, but meanwhile Boys has given students of the eighteenth 
century a sound critical edition of an important poem and a most 
convenient and practical introduction to Dyer’s life and work. 


ALAN D. MCKILLOP 


The Rice Institute 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RENAN er Luzer, Mr. Horace S. Craig, Jr., publiant une lettre de Renan 
& Anatole France dans le N° d’Avril des M. L. N., a présenté comme 
douteuse sa lecture du nom de la personne qui devait servir de guide 4 
France dans ses courses en Bretagne. I] a hésité entre Luzel et Suzel. 
C’est bien Luzel qu’il faut lire. Ce nom est familier & tous ceux qui 
s’intéressent au folklore breton. Né & Ploaret, non loin de Tréguier, archi- 
viste & Quimper, Francois Marie Luzel consacra sa vie & la recherche des 
chansons et des contes transmis oralement en Basse-Bretagne. II a ainsi 
assuré la conservation d’une soixantaine de mystéres et de quatre volumes 
de gwerziou et de soniou.1 On lui doit aussi Contes et Légendes des Bretons 


1G@werziou Breiz-Izel, chants populaires de la Basse-Bretagne (1868- 
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Armoricains (s. d.), Contes bretons (1870), Traditions orales des Bretons 
Armoricains, Légendes chrétiennes (1874), Veillées bretonnes (1879), 
Contes populaires de Basse-Bretagne (1887), etc. 

Luzel fut étroitement associé & la vie de Renan en Bretagne. II figurait 
parmi les amis intimes qui avaient leur entrée 4 Rosmapamon. II fut de grand 
secours & Renan, lorsque celui-ci profitait de ses séjours en Bretagne pour 
enrichir sa connaissance des légendes celtiques. C’était un homme d’une vaste 
érudition et d’un charme irrésistible. Le podte et conteur Anatole Le Braz? 
m’a souvent dit le plaisir qu’il y avait 4 accompagner, dans ses randonnées, 
cet enthousiaste sauveteur du passé en quéte de nouveaux documents. Luzel 
n’avait pas son pareil pour délier la langue des paysans bretons, Séduits 
par ses maniéres, conteurs et conteuses récitaient devant lui, sans se faire 
prier, comme devant un des leurs, les histoires qu’on se répéte entre gens du 
pays, pendant les veillées. Renan appréciait lui aussi la valeur de ces 
érudites promenades, et quand il voulait attirer quelque sien ami en 
Bretagne, il ne manquait pas de lui laisser entrevoir la possibilité d’excur- 
sionner en la compagnie de Luzel. Voici une lettre écrite & Berthelot le 
chimiste, le 9 aout 1885, que l’on peut rapprocher de la lettre & Anatole 
France: 

“Le 18, selon toutes les apparences, je devrai aller 4 Quimper . . . pour le 
diner * qui doit y avoir lieu cette année. Luzel, Breton tout a fait exquis et, 
ce qui est rare, d’un grand bon sens, se fait une féte de nous montrer, par 
ses cétés sérieux et intéressants, Quimper et toute cette cdte; puis, avec 
Luzel, nous verrions tout le Finistére, y compris Morlaix, Saint-Pol-de-Léon, 
etc. Enfin, de maniére ou d’autre, je vous assure que vous ne vous ennuierez 
pas. Ne remettez done pas ce voyage. Je vous promets que vous ne vous 
repentirez pas d’avoir vu le Finistére avec Luzel.” * 

Luzel était né deux ans avant Renan; il ne survécut pas longtemps & son 
ami: il mourut en 1895. 

ALBERT FEUILLERAT 
Yale University 


Worttnpex zu GorTHEs Faust. In the April issue of MLN, in a review 
by Professor John A. Walz, the “ Wortindex zu Goethes Faust” by Hohl- 
feld, Joos, and Twaddell, receives unstinted praise for its standard of execu- 
tion, but is categorically condemned in regard to the plan on which it is 
constructed. The authors, who have commissioned the undersigned to act 
as their spokesman, beg leave to question the justification for such censure. 
The matter at issue concerns the essential significance, in a drama, of 


1874). Soniou Breiz-Izel, chants populaires de la Basse-Bretagne. Intro- 
duction d’Anatole Le Braz (1890). 

* Le Braz possédait plusieurs lettres de Renan & Luzel. 

*Tl s’agit du Diner Celtique qui réunissait tous les ans les amis de la 
Bretagne. Renan présida ce diner pendant plusieurs années. 
“Lettre citée par René d’Ys dans Ernest Renan en Bretagne, 326. 
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what for short we shall call stage directions, tho including in this term 
also titles of acts or scenes as well as the names identifying the individual 
speeches. To Professor Walz it is “ wholly unjustifiable” to separate this 
material from what we designate as der eigentliche Text of Goethe’s Faust 
or, for that matter, of any literary drama. He asks: “What would 
Goethe’s Faust look like if it were edited with the omission of all stage 
directions, titles and names?” In reply we raise the counter-question: 
“What would Goethe’s Faust sound like if it were performed with the 
inclusion of all stage directions, titles and names?” The very words “look 
like ” suggest the printed page, on which the stage directions indeed cannot 
be dispensed with. The true embodiment, however, of a work of poetry, 
above all dramatic poetry, is not the printed page, but what comes to life, 
as it were, for the inner or outer ear and eye of the reader or audience. 
This, and this alone is the eigentlicher Text and an einheitlicher sprach- 
licher Ablauf (einheitlich, not in reference to any questions of dramatic 
unity of action, as Professor Walz seems to think, but because uninter- 
rupted by linguistically heterogeneous stage directions). In this vitaliza- 
tion of the words of a dramatic text, stage directions are helpful, often 
necessary, and significant aspects of the poet’s imaginary scene may be 
conveyed thru them, but they themselves, as language, remain silent. Both 
linguistically and functionally they operate on a level of their own. To 
exclude them from an analysis of the creative language of a drama should 
therefore hardly be called “wholly arbitrary and indefensible.” On the 
contrary, it is a matter of necessity. A glaringly convincing example would 
be a drama in dialect with its stage directions, of course, in conventional 
prose. Had we included them in our procedure as an organic part of the 
drama, as Professor Walz insists we should have done, we should have 
vitiated our lists or at best have rendered their use difficult and confusing. 
For this reason we felt, and still feel, justified in claiming that our lists in- 
deed exhibit das gesamte Wortmaterial or a Gesamtschau des Wortschatzes 
of Goethe’s Faustdichtung as a Sprachkunstwerk; for a Gesamtschau im- 
plies not only the inclusion of all that belongs but also the exclusion of all 
that does not belong. 

No doubt, a Faustwérterbuch, with which Professor Walz confuses our 
Index would have to include the vocabulary of the stage directions on the 
same level as that of the ‘dramatic’ text. The most, however, that we 
could have done for them would have been the compilation, in the form of 
an appendix, of such significant or unusual words or forms as occur in 
them, but not in the ‘dramatic’ text. We feel sure no one would expect 
that the stage directions in their entirety should have been subjected to the 
same exhaustive word analysis as the rest of the text. Could we have 
assumed that for reasons of practical convenience (no others we could 
consider valid) a considerable number of the users of the Index would have 
favored the addition of such a separate list, we should have been glad to 
furnish it. It could easily have been done, except perhaps for the question 
of what to include and what not. Professor Walz e.g. is willing to dis- 
pense with the enumeration of “names like Faust, Gretchen and some 
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others,” but he forgets that Margarete occurs about four times as often as 
Gretchen and that he himself would probably have insisted on an enumera- 
tion of the specific occurrences. 

Much more of pertinent interest might be said about the stage directions 
in Faust, but limits of time and space forbid. We trust that what we 
have said will carry conviction that, regardless of whether our plan and 
procedure are liked or even approved of or not, there is nothing about them 
that is “arbitrary” or “inconsistent” or “fragmentary.” There is only 
one thing that we might wish to be different. Our search for a concise title 
has exposed us, with some show of at least mechanical if not essential 
justice, to the charge of “raising false hopes.” We might wish to have 
forestalled censure on this ground by adding the somewhat awkward sub- 
title, “mit AusschluB der Biihnenanweisungen, Titel und Namen der 
sprechenden Personen.” We are making note of it in our memoranda for a 
second edition. 

A. R. HOoHLFELD 

University of Wisconsin 


Yet AGAIN THE AgopaRTs. In February 1941 (Modern Philology, pp. 
243-50) I published an article on Old-French Agopart ‘ Ethiopian’ wherein 
I adhere to a view that Agopart represents Etiope (‘ Ethiopia’) plus -art, 
and in April 1942 (MLN, pp. 252-59) Professor Leo Spitzer has contributed 
a study of the same theme wherein he lists under five numbered headings 
(p. 253) his reasons for considering such an explanation fatally defective. 
It is interesting to have this new discussion which aims to disassociate li 
Agopart ‘the Ethiopians’ from cil d’Etiope ‘the Ethiopians’ in order to 
derive the name:from the verb agoper ‘to stumble.’? I see no need, how- 
ever, to re-discuss the general bases of my view, but desire merely to add 
a comment regarding the most concrete of Mr. Spitzer’s five objections: 
his third, in which he points out that as a suffix of nationality -art was late 
in appearing, and in which he states that the -art of Agopart has a certain 
pejorative connotation and considers it improbable that such a connotation 
would attach itself from the start to an -art used to indicate nationality.? 


1See my suggestion in note 13 (p. 249) that‘the two words were 
originally independent but became associated in thought, with Agopart 
aiding in a modification in the meaning of agoper from ‘limp ’ to ‘ stumble’; 
as a gloss to that note let me state that had I ever found any occurrence 
of an expression broncher comme un Agopart [“ locution que M. Armstrong 
doit avoir trouvée”: Spitzer, p. 254] I should certainly not have failed to 
cite the passage. 

2 When, in this same third heading, Mr. Spitzer cites the statement in 
my note 9 that the term Ethiopien first appears in the thirteenth century, 
it is of course a typographical error that accounts for his substitution of 
seventeenth for thirteenth. 
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These two assertions are well founded, but they are far from constituting 
obstacles to the derivation of Agopart from Etiope, for there were two terms, 
each already very frequent in the Crusade period and among the Crusaders, 


The 

which of themselves were adequate to inspire the formation of li Agopart as , 
a semi-pejorative designation of nationality. The first was li Lombart. Bake: 
The Lombards, as money-lenders who played an important part in financing ctor i 
the Crusaders, awakened in the Franks not simply normal hostility toward parvar' 
foreigners but the special venom which we reserve for our creditors. It Boas, 
should hardly be offered as an objection that the -art of Lombart is in no boy 
wise a grammatical suffix: the coiners of the “vulgar” word Agopart, rd U. 
whoever they were, were not philologists. The second term, a pejorative nglish 
substantive containing the true -art suffix and applied to human groups, Brou 
was li couart. The Lombards and the cowards could surely form a husky eters 
enough team to bring the Agoparts into being. em 
It may be that were Paul Meyer still with us he would, as Mr. Spitzer 7 Y: 
(p. 255) hints he might, renege his early view. About that we can not 31. $ 
tell, but I feel some confidence that if he were to do so it would not be by xxii. ) 
reason of the arguments advanced under the third heading. be 
bt cour 
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Repty. I am afraid that the two partners which form Prof. Armstrong’s 
“husky team” are rather ill-matched and unfit for their task: Lombard, 
as Mr. A. admits, is no derivative in -ard, nor is couard a name of a people. 
The geographic links between Lombard and Agopart, as for example a 
*Venis-ard, a *Romagn-ard, a *Gric-ard, are missing (incidentally, the 


Italian bankers known as Lombards did not establish themselves in France at 
until the 13th cent., cf. Marg. Zweifel’s monograph) ; missing, too, is the “ 
semantic link between ‘cowards’ and the brave Ethiopian fighters. Thus, redso 
with this derivation of Agopart, formed with a suffix non-existent in 12th .of N 
cent. France (in that meaning) from a non-existent *Agope ‘ Ethiopia ’"— U. of 
a derivation, moreover, which fails to take into account the variants extant mg 
(Escopart—Achopart), one may be reminded of a remark of G. Paris in ~ 


reference to a similar case (Rom., xxIv, 309). Each one of the difficulties 
of this etymology, alone, might be explained away, but the sum total defies 
explanation. 
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ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY 
HISTORIAN 


-A collection of his writings presented to’ H. Cartington Lancaster by his — 
former students and other friends in anticipation of his sixtieth birthday, 
November 10, 1942. 

The volume includes a portrait of Professor Lancaster by Stanislay Rembski, - 
a foreword by Charles I. Silin of Tulane, an Introduction by Louis Cons of 
Harvard, and a list of persons and institutions subscribing to the book. 

The main portion of the volume is divided into two parts entitled Open to 
the Public and For Scholars Only. 

The first of these is made up of addresses, anecdotes, material of various kinds 
in prose and in verse, written for a latger public than that of specialists. Con- 
siderably over half of this portion of the book has not been previously published. 

For Scholars Only consists of articles that have appeared in American, French, 
and English scholarly journals, When necessary, these articles are brought up to © 
date. They illustrate the various fields of a literary historian’s activities: the 
discovery and identification of documents, the study of sources and influences, © 
criticism, interpretation, literary biography, etc: 

The volume contains xxxi + 392 pages and a frontispiece. Octavo. Cloth. $5.00. 
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